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For the Companion. 


CURING TOBIAS. 
Tobacco-chewing is not so commona vice among 
Cigarette- 
smoking is nevertheless on the increase, a practice 
decidediy more injurious, and but little less offen- 
sive, than tobacco-chewing. 


boys in their teens as it once was. 


Sally Dart was an uncompromising and dis- 
gusted opponent of the chewing habit in the days 
when it was quite common among boys. Some of 
her methods of warfare against the practice were 
peculiar. Sally had been for forty years a coun- 
try school-teacher in the West. 

It was one of her iron rules that there should be 
among her pupils. 
district the president of the rural school board, 


no tobacco-chewing In one 
himself an inveterate tobacco-chewer, came to 
the school-house and protested that Miss Dart 
had no right to make or to enforce any such rule, 
whereupon Miss Sally handed him the key of the 
house, put on her hat and shawl, and marched 
out, after saying: 

“Very well, Mr. Pratt; then I resign right on 
the spot, for I didn't engage to teach pigs!”’ and | 
Mr. Pratt had to look around for another teacher. 

Miss Dart taught our school one winter in the 
thirtieth vear of her experience asa teacher. She 
was then a tall, slender, wiry woman of nearly 
fifty vears. 

Her long and victorious combat with rough and 
unruly boys had taken from her much of the 
gentleness and dignity of her younger vears, and 
She now had a somewhat harsh manner and a | 
masculine appearance, which was heightened by | 
a habit of wearing her hair cut short and parted | 
at the side. Her dress was severity itself in its 
plainness. 

One day, a boy of fifteen years, named Tobias 
Kellam, who had lately moved into the district, 
came to school for the first time. 

School was in session when he arrived, and Miss 
Dart called him to her desk to enter his name and 
age in the register, and to ask about his studies. 

The moment he stood by her side she eved him 
keenly, gave an indignant little sniff or two and 
said sharply, ‘“‘What have you got in your 
mouth ?” | 

‘Nothing,’ he replied, innocently. 

“Yes, you have, sir.”’ 

**No, I have not.”’ 

Miss Sally gave a longer and louder sniff, and 
then said: ‘*You have tobacco in your mouth.” 

“Oh, ves,’’ he replied in surprise, “I didn’t 
know you meant that.”’ 

‘Well, I did mean that. I don't allow any boy 
that comes to my school to chew tobacco. Take 
yours out.” 

He looked rebellious and defiant, and closed his 
lips firmly. 

“Take it out!’ 

He shoo his head stubbornly. 

“Are you going to mind me ?”’ 

“IT guess I’ve got a right to chaw anything I 
please. My mouth’s my own,” he said, sullenly.- 

“You've no right to defile it if it is,"* Miss Dart 
rejoined. ‘And you've no right to make your- 

self offensive to others. But I’m not going to 
waste any more words with vou. If you don't 
take that tobacco out of your mouth in one min- 
ute I'll take it out for vou.” 

She took off her cuffs and drew up her sleeves 
over her sinewy arms as she spoke. 

A lively and exciting scuffle ensued, but Tobias 
was no match for Miss Sally. In less than two 
minutes she had his arms bound tightly to his 
sides with a stout woollen scarf, while a cord taken 


| 





from her desk was tied around his ankles, and 
poor Tobias, chagrined and impotently rebellious 
still, was at her merey. 

“Now out with that tobacco,”’ said Miss Sally, 
when she had stood Tobias up in a corner and had 
taken a long hickory rod from her desk. 

With defiance in his eyes and a certain note of 
triumph in his voice, Tobias snarled out, “I've 
swallered it!" 

“Well, vou'll wish vou hadn't pretty soon,”’ 
replied Miss Sally. 
brush here I'd serub your mouth out well for 
you. 


“If I had some soap and a 


Her prediction was speedily verified, for in about 
fifteen minutes Tobias became one of the sickest 


boys I ever saw. His face was deathly pale, his 


lips blue and his expression one of great suf- | 


fering. 

Miss Dart was quite frightened, and was very 
active and gentle in doing what she could for the 
She sent for Mr. Kellam, the boy's 
father, and when he came she told him with blunt 
frankness the whole story. 


boy's relief. 


“LT have forbidden him to chew tobaceo,’’ Mr. 


Kellam said, in a grieved tone, + 
put it into his mouth after he left home.” 


But he never put any more into his mouth. He 
was very sick all that day, the poison in the to- 


‘and he must have 


greeable to him. 

I dare say that, in the maturity of his man- 
hood's wisdom, he has often been grateful to Miss 
Dart for the part she had in curing him of a very 
bad habit. 

— ~@&, 


“READING THE LINE.” 





Many Scotchmen remember the time when 
‘reading the line’’ was the custom in the praise 
of a Scotch Presbyterian congregation. No organs 
were admitted to Presbyterian kirks, but the con- 
gregation praised God in Rouse’s ‘*Paraphrase of | 
the Psalms,”’ or in ‘The Psalms in Metre.”” The | 
minister read the Psalm to be sung, then the pre- 
centor, striking the tuning-fork, read the first line 
on the key-note of the tune, and sung it followed | 
by the congregation. | 

| 


“Thistledown,”’ a book of Scotch humor, con- 
tains several good stories associated with the prac- 
tice of ‘‘reading the line.”’ 

The minister gave out the fifth part of the 119th 
Psalm, beginning with, ‘leach me, O Lord, the | 
perfect way.” A young man, who had taken the 
place of the regular precentor, read the line on the 
key-nofe, but on starting to sing failed to catch on | 
to the tune. He read the line again, declaiming 
it correctly ; but the tune he could not strike. A 
third time he read, ‘Teach mes O Lord, the perfect 
way,’’ and then stopped. 

“Dod, laddie, I’m thinkin’ He has muckle 
need!” blurted out an old farmer. The minister 
nodded to the old man, who, rising to his feet, 
went off with the line and the tune also. 

One Sunday, in the Blackford church, the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, gave out the 
71st Psalm, at the seventh verse. As the precen- 
tor read the opening line on the key-note, ‘*To 
many I a wonder am,”’ the congregation smiled, 
and some persons laughed. The precentor faltered, 
but read the line again. Men hid their faces un- 
der the pews; women buried theirs in handker- | 
chiefs. The minister rose, and looking down 
upon the precentor, said : 

“So you are a wonder, John; turn your wig.” 

The precentor had twisted his wig in putting it 
on, Which misplacement, associated with his proc- 
lamation, had excited the merriment. 





—— +r ——— 

| 
ABOUT JUDGES. | 
The author of “Curiosities of the Law and | 
Lawyers” relates various odd and amusing in- 
cidents. There are times when one would rather 
remain unnoticed than to receive the most polite 
attention. Such was tie situation of a Mr. Jones 
who was tried before Baron Graham at the Old 
Bailey. ‘The Baron went over the list «f prison- 
ers to be sentenced with due solemnity, but he 
overlooked one name and was on the point of 
finishing the sentences when an officer reminded 
him that he had overlooked John Jones. 


— 


Whereupon the judge said gravely, “Oh! 


jam sure I beg John Jones's pardon,” and then | 
|Like to have a well-furnished 


sentenced him to transportation for life! 

Sir George Rose enjoyed a witticism at the ex- 
pense of a friend who had been appointed to a 
judgeship in one of the colonies. His friend de- 
scribed the agonies he endured in the sea passage 
when he first went out, and Sir George listened 
sympathetically. Then he said : 

“It's a great mercy you did not throw up your 
appointinent. 

Judge Willis, in 1780, gave a sentence which 
he could not allow to stand many hours. In the 
hope of reforming a boy by frightening him, he 
sentenced him to be hanged, and ordered his 

| execution to take place the next morning. 

The judge woke in the middle of the night, and 
was so disturbed by the thought that he might 
| die before morning, and that the boy might be 
hanged though he had not meant that he should 
suffer, that he got up, hurried off to the lodgings 
of the high sheriff, left a reprieve for the boy, and 
then returning home and to bed, was able to go 
peacefully to sleep. 


+e 
EXPENSIVE LIVE STOCK. 


A story which is told in Paris of a man, a 
millionnaire since yesterday, shows anew what 
the result may be when the commercial method 
is applied to art. The wealthy but ignorant man 
went to a well-known picture-dealer in Paris, and 
said to him: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| fully on him, and from that time forward the 
| sight or smell of tobacco was exceedingly disa- 


in Thin Cotton Dress Goods. 


if this paper is mentioned. | 


workshops our Spring and Sum- 
imer Clothing, for Boys of all 
ages. The garments have been 
|manufactured with great care, 
|and special attention has been 
paid to all details of design and 
finish. As specialties, we would 
call attention to our 


Sherwood Suits, 


and a full line of Boys’ Furnish-| 


Girls’ & Misses’ Jackets, Dresses & Blouses, 





‘T am told that Verboeckhoven paints very 
fine pictures of cattle. Have you any of them?” 
“Yes,” the dealer answered. ‘I have one.”’ 

“Set it out.” 

The dealer had the canvas shown. It repre- 
sented two sheepand a lamb, beautifully painted. 
The man looked at it with an air which was in- 
tended to give, but did not give, an impression 
that he knew all about art. 

‘Well,’ he said at last, “‘it isn’t so bad. What 
do you ask for it?” 

“Thirty thousand franes,’* was the answer. 

“What!” exclaimed the millionnaire in amaze- 
ment and indignation. ‘Thirty thousand frances 
for two sheep and a lamb? Why, I bought a 
flock of sheep and two cows yesterday, at Blank’s 
Studio, and I only gave twenty thousand franes 
for the whole lot!” 


| +e, — 
BY HAND. 


‘‘How nice and clean it is,’ exclaimed the city 
girl to Farmer Jones, as he came out of the ‘tie- 
up” door. ‘And how white!” 

‘Jest painted,”’ said he, briefly. 

| ‘And how was it done ?”’ 
“Done? Painted it all myself, 
with pardonable pride. 

“Really vourself ? 
your own hand ?” 

“Same hands as I've got now!" 


rejoined he, 


Ilow interesting! All with 


bacco he had swallowed having operated power- | barn hand-painted!” 


‘Just think of it, mamma!" cried the young 
tear, as her mother sauntered that way, ‘‘a whole 
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— THE GOLD MEDAL GOODS. 
Indian Dimity, allies 


French Organdies, 
Mousseline De L’ Inde, 


These are the latest styles. 


SAMPLES FREE, 


R. H. STEARNS & co., 


BOSTON. | 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We are now receiving from our 


i 


ic Poe} 


= Noes = 


Kilt Suits, 


English Jean Sailor Suits, | 


(Imported, ) 


ing Goods and Shirt Waists, and 
|Blouses. Also 





| THE BOSTON HEATER. 
| The Mass. Charitable Mecha s’ Ass ti I 
Macullar, Parker & Company, | aviract tis: gous the highest honors for eminent 
it 


» e ‘ | su perio sc ientific const ructi 
400 Washington St., Boston. 


Qawronp SHOE 


where the y sata been ~m nin Compe 
For Comfort. 


BUSINESS MEN 











be Y GOLD MEDAL. The cnly one 
aw arded to any stove or furnace manufacturer. 

S87. A GOLD MEDAL CERTIFICATE 
for continued superiority. The only one awarded to 
| any stove or furnace manufacturer. 

S90. A GOLD MELB a 
i s beats all other records. 
Examine the Magee goods or send for circulars 
before buying any others. Every Stove and Furnace 
warranted. For Sale Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., ® ‘iar * 


7 t Beekman St., New York. 86 Lake St., Chicago. 


No Steam. No Odor. 


Cabbage, Onions, Ham, etc., no 
longer a terror to the household. 
We warrant our Cooker Steam. 
tess and Odorless, or money 
refunded. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
STEAM COOKER 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than 

















office. It makesa na impres- 
sion on buyers—really helps their 
trade too. 

Those who are sagacious 
enough to see the truth of this 
will be sagacious enough to look 
at our stock, 


. STRUCTIBLE IRON 

aw 4 BASE. WONDERFUL and 
PLEASING to all HOUSEKEEP- 

ERS. Can he used for either Steaming or Boiling, one 

or both at some time. The best House Utensil in the 

e universe. HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 149 Pear! 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
Washington St., just beyond Adams Square. All our Cookers Stamped with our Name. 


HOW TO BUY 


CARPETS 


BY MAIL. 














RULES FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. 1. In asking for prices, state as near as you can the kind of Carpet wanted, 
whether Brussels, Tapestry, Woollen, Straw Matting, Oil Cloth, or 
other variety, and about what priced goods you desire. 


No. 2. In sending for samples, state whether you wish small samples sent by 
mail, or larger ones by express (the latter to be returned to us), also 
state colors preferred, and whether the carpet is to be used on Parlor, 

| Sitting-Room, Dining-Room, Chamber, or Hall and Stairs. 


No. 3. If you wish the Carpet cut and sewed by us, fill in the dimensions of the 
room, in feet and inches, on the small blank paper plans which will be 
mailed to you. 


No. 4. In ordering Rugs, state as definitely as you can the sized Rug needed, 
as well as the size and shape of the room, and for what purpose the 
Rug ts required. Several Rugs can be sent on approval, to select from, 
and the balance returned to us. 


No. 5. Do not forget that in purchasing by mail you deal directly with the firm, 
as this branch of our business is attended to by one of the partners. 


No. 6. If you cannot think of an older or more reliable firm, try 


John H. Pray,Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
560 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Clearing a Mystery. 


Fred found it hard to recollect where he was 
when he awoke, late in the day. While he was 
still rallying his dazed wits, Mrs. Heygood came 
in, and the sight of her motherly face refreshed 
his memory. 

“T am all right,’ he assured her, 
ashamed to have slept so late.”’ 

“You couldn’t have done a better 
said. ‘‘The doctor insists that you 
must keep your room to-day.” 

“But I must set my mind at rest 
about that rascal Meyrick!’’ cried 
Fred. ‘*He ought not to go unpun- 
ished.” 

“You must have breakfast first,’ 
replied Mrs. Heygood, ‘‘and then my 
husband and the doctor will come up 
and discuss this matter with you. I 
assure you, we are all interested in 
getting at the truth of this strange 
affair.” 

“And the truth of this strange 
affair is just precisely what I can tell 
you,”’ said Fred to himself. 

It was of no avail to remonstrate 
against breakfasting in his room. 
The only concession he could win 
from his cousins was that he might 
dress, and remove from the bed to 
the lounge. 

Mrs. Heygood and the pretty little 
bride-elect insisted upon serving his 
breakfast themselves, and when the 
meal was ended, Mr. Heygood and 
Doctor Smith came in with Mr. Brent, 
the gentleman whom Miss Dorina 
Heygood was to marry. 

Mr. Brent reported that he had 
been in search of Meyrick, but had 
not been able to find him, though he 
had heard, just as he came in, that 
Meyrick had left the ferry to come to 
town. 

“He must be arrested!’’ 
Fred. 

“So he shall be,’’ 
assured him. ‘But let us hear your 
story, cousin. Doctor Smith gives 
you leave to tell it.’’ 

Fred related the details of his ad- 
venture. 

“It is incomprehensible,”’ said Mr. 
Heygood, with a perplexed ‘frown. 
“Meyrick has grown up in this com- 
munity. He is respected as a sober, 
honest, steady fellow. 
¢ should have been guilty of such an assault.”’ 

Fred could not help being angry. Was his 
word to go for nothing because this Meyrick had 
friends, and he was a stranger ? 

“It happened precisely as I tell you,’’ said he, 
doggedly. 

“Oh, no doubt about that!’’ Mr. Brent has- 
tened to say. “But you know Meyrick must 
have something to say. If robbery was the 
motive, why did he leave you your watch and 
purse ?"’ 

“It was my trunk he was after,’’ said Fred, 
who had alluded to the present for Dorina with- 
out mentioning the silver. 

“But didn’t you find your trunk all right this 
morning ?’? inquired Dorina. 

He had found his trunk all right, he admitted, 
with rather a bad grace. 


“and I’m 


thing,’’ she 


cried 


Mr. Heygood 


Heygood’s silver at so great peril to himself! 


Fred's anger was increasing with every mo- 


nent, 


“What I cannot account for, on any supposi- | 
tion,” said Mr. Heygood, ‘is Meyrick’s having 


Fred bound hand and foot.” 


“The fact is,” interpolated Mr. Brent, “that 
We can’t account for any feature of the occurrence 
If your guest will pardon my 
Saying so, he is as much in the dark as any of | 


satisfactorily. 


Us—only he doesn’t know it.”’ 


It seems incredible that | 


It was too much that 
Dorina, too, should be against him—this girl for | 
whom he had brought Great-great-grandmother 


| clear case of attempted highway robbery,” said 
he, frowning, ‘‘and hardly a matter for jest.” 

“Then our people have been deceived in Tom 
| Meyrick all these years,” said the doctor. “We 
| must hunt him up, Brent, and hear his story.” 

It was intolerable to Fred that every one should 
be bent on taking Meyrick’s part. So vexed was 
| he at this aspect of the case that, for the present, 
he could not bring himself to speak of the wed- 
ding present, which as yet he had no more than 
alluded to as something of value. 

It was safe in the little hair trunk. Fred had 
satisfied himself of that fact when he took outa 
change of clothing, and there was the trunk at 
the foot of the bed. But Fred was in no mood at 
the present moment to display the silver. 


tinued, turning toward that gentleman, ‘that | 
was particularly cross that night. A 
horse I'd paid a good sum for last week had gone 
lame, and I was too worried to lay myself out to 
entertain strangers. 

‘Besides, T don’t commonly talk much while 
I’m driving. Knowing my road and knowing 
my team, I can manage to snatch a nap along the 
way, and I was pretty sound asleep all along that 
bit of road that runs through the river-bottom 
for fully five miles. 

“But I woke up just before we came to the 
ferry, and found I’d lost my whip. 
bering what a pull that sand-hill this side the 
ferry calls for, and knowing my horses would 

| need a little stimulating, 1 got out the wagon, 





Three pieces missing. 


‘Well, if I may credit my eyesight,”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Brent, who was looking out of the window, 
‘shere comes Meyrick now! I'll run down and 

| bring him up.”’ 

| Without waiting for permission he darted from 
| the room. 

Presently he returned, accompanied by a robust, 
| dark man, whose neck was swathed in a red silk 
handkerchief. 

Fred recognized his assailant. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Meyrick, advancing toward 
Fred with a grin, ‘Mr. Brent here has just been 

telling me your side of the story, and now I'd like 
to tell mine. I'll back you in any crowd for a 
word-and-a-blow sort of fellow; but since we can 

cry quits, let us shake hands.” 
| Fred would not see the proffered hand. Meyrick 
| turned away with a shrug of his broad shoulders, 
| saying, as he settled himself in a chair: 


| ‘It’s hard to tell which of us was the worst 
frightened.”’ 

| “I wasn't frightened in the least!’’ Fred de- 
| clared. ‘I was simply on my guard; and if I 
|may speak my mind, I am far more surprised 
now than I was then.” 

“Like enough,” returned Meyrick, coolly. “A 
good laugh might be the death of me just now, 
Mr. Witheredge, thanks to that blow with your 
pocket-knife, so I must keep a sober face while I 
tell my story. But I aint ashamed to confess 
that I was scared—mortally scared, sir, when 
| you faced me in the road and defied me as you 


Fred could not join in the laughter provoked | did! 


by this remark, “It looks to me like a pretty 


‘For there’s no doubt, Mr. Heygood,”’ he con- 


innocent as a baby, to provide myself with a sub- 
stitute for my whip. 

“IT went up the bank at the corner of the old 
field, and found a proper sapling, and then I dis- 
covered I hadn't my knife. So I turned about to 
ask the loan of one from my passenger, and there 
he was in the road, shouting to me to come on, 
and he’d let me have his knife.” 

‘And you came!"’ said Fred. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I went for him. I had it to 
do—so it seemed tome. The first thing I thought 
of was that time, five years ago, when I was 
driving down from Tuscaloosa —’’ 

All at once the doctor and Mr. and Mrs. Hey- 


good and the pretty Dorina and Mr. Brent began | 


to smile; and the smile grew toa laugh, and the 
laugh to a shout. 

Meyrick sat holding his jaws in his hands, 
staring wildly, and beseeching them not to be the 
death of him by making him laugh, too. 

“Well,” said Mr. Heygood, “we had forgotten 
that story, Meyrick; but Cousin Fred Wither- 
edge doesn’t know it.”’ 

“Why, sir, you see,’ resumed Meyrick, ad- 
dressing himself to Fred, ‘‘I was, that time five 
years ago, driving along moderately in the dusk 
of the evening, with nobody in my wagon but 
myself, when I overtook a very nice-looking, 
middle-aged man. He hailed me, and asked 
civilly for a lift; so I halted, and he got in. 

‘Well, a more companionable stranger I never 
met. He was a man of information, too. But 
after a while he ran out of talk, and in that 
silence I dropped my whip. 


valuable | 


So remem- | 


“Of course I got down to pick it up, and be- 
fore I could raise my head, that pleasing stranger 
had bounded to the ground, and was standing 
over me with an open knife. Said he, scowling 
| fearfully, ‘If you don’t submit to be bound, 
| hand and foot, I'll eut you to pieces!’ 


| 
} 


“Well, I tripped somehow over my whip, and 
the man snatched out a rope from somewhere 
about him, and almost before I knew it I was 
bound, hand and foot, and a handkerchief was 
tied around my mouth. 

‘How he managed it I don’t know, but in that 
fix I was hauled up into the wagon. That inter- 
esting stranger took the reins, turned my horses’ 
heads, and by eleven o'clock delivered me over to 
the Insane Asylum in Tuscaloosa. 

“He was a lunatic gentleman who 
had got away from his friends, who 
were trying to take him to the asy- 
lum, and I suppose he thought he’d 
cheat them and the asylum people in 
the bargain by handing over another 
man.” 

“So you thought our young cousin 
here was another lunatic ?’’ said Mr. 
Heygood, laughing. 

“*Pre-cise-ly !’” answered Meyrick, 
with emphasis. “When I saw him 
standing in the road there, I thought 
that whole business was to do over 
again; and I just said to myself, 
‘Tom Meyrick, you are a fellow for 
similarity of crank-sided luck, but 
you'll have to face it.” So I thought, 
being so much heavier and having 
the advantage of the bank to leap 
from, I could overpower him with a 
rush. 

“But I caught it, and I’m not 
ashamed to say I made the woods 
echo. I knew I was close to the 
ferry, and I wanted help badly. 

“Give mea good cause, a fair fight, 
an open field, and a head as level as 
my own, and there isn’t any back 
down in Tom Meyrick; but a lu- 
natic at dead of night, out on a lone- 
some road—excuse me! Once 
enough of that, thank you, gentle- 
men. 

“Then the Healy crowd came run- 
ning from the ferry—old Jake and 
his wife and Fergus and Joe, all of 
them shouting. But by that time I 
thought I and my passenger were 
done for, and you know the rest.”’ 

As Fred listened, the humor of 
the situation dawned upon him. His 
supposed villain was really an honest 
man, and each of the two, himself 
and Meyrick, had been the victim of 
his own fears. 

He laughed with the rest, and held 

Meyrick grasped it with a hearty 


Is 


out his hand. 
shake. 

“You had Fred bound in order to retaliate 
upon him what you had suffered from your 
lunatic, I suppose ?’’ said Dorina. 

“It looks that way, Miss Dorina,’’ Meyrick 
admitted. ‘But the truth is, | was very uneasy 
about him, and anxious to turn him over to his 
friends; so I pretended to be worse off than I 
was, so that I needn’t be expected to talk too 
much. 

‘I had to consider Fergus’s safety, you know, 
for if I wasn’t sure it was a crazy man I had in 
the wagon, you may shoot me! But on the 
whole, I think I did my duty pretty well, accord- 
ing to my lights.” 

“Yes, you did Fred declared. ‘1 am 
ashamed to remember that I was so rash.”’ 

“Oh, you’re a young fellow; that’s what’s the 
matter. You'll cool down as you grow older,” 
said Meyrick, encouragingly, as he went out, ac- 
companied by Doctor Smith and Mr. Brent. 

A moment later the mail was brought in. 

“A letter for you, cousin,’’ said Mr. Heygood. 

“It’s from Sally !’’ cried Fred, ‘“‘and mailed the 
day after I left! How could it reach here 
promptly ?”’ 

“You came around your elbow to get to your 
thumb, seeking an adventure, I suppose,’’ said 
Mr. Heygood, laughing, ‘‘and the letter came 
direct.” 
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|; ‘**We thought the route I came was the direct 
| route!’ said Fred. 
“That’s because you Georgians won’t take the 
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bama,"’ returned Mr. Heygood. | 
Fred was deep in Sally Holmes’s letter, which 
ran thus: 


My DEAR FRED: We miss you dreadfully, and 
though you left us only this morning, it seems as if 
you had been gone a month. The Colonel pretends 
he doesn’t mind it, and goes about the house whis- 
tling “Bonnie Doon,” to keep up his spirits, and 
keep ours down, | suppose, for I feel just like | 
crying when I hear him, and Cousin Dorina is | 
openly “low in her mind.” _ | 

To-night, when she was going to bed, she made 
me bring the big red morocco Prayer-Book that 
was her father’s, and told me to find the prayer 
“For a Person Going to Sea!” I couldn’t help 
reminding her that you wouldn’t catch even a dis- 
tant glimpse of the Gulf of Mexico; but she said | 
that you would certainly cross many a roarlig tor- } 
rent, and then I had much ado to keep from laugh- 
lng. 

I tell youl felt sober enough, though, when she 
went on to say that sea and land are just alike to 
Him Who made them both, and that “the violence 
of enemies” may overtake a traveller on any road. 

O Fred, I do actually hate Great-great-grand- 
mother Heygood’s old silver coffee-pot and things, | 
and wish never, never had seen a piece of it; and | 
I do pray you may escape “the violence of ene- | 
mies.” | 

Now what I want to say is, that if you shouldn’t 
have the luck to get to Baybridge with that silver 
safe and sound in your venerable trunk, do, do 
bear the calamity like a philosopher: and above 
all, never, never let Cousin Dorina know, for | 
verily believe that it would almost break her heart. 

It is late, so no more from 

Your affectionate cousin, 
SALLY W. H. 

P.S. Arnold told the Colonel about our last 
night’s burglar-scare, and he has had extra fasten- 
ings put on all the doors and windows, which he 
bought in town to-day—I mean the fastenings; and 
it was nothing but a bat and me, Fred! 


| 





S. W. H. 

As he came to the end of this epistle, Fred was 
inspired with a sudden anxiety about the silver. 
True, when he opened his trunk that morning, it 
had seemed to be safe, and he believed it was 
safe; but he had not examined closely, and be- 
sides, it would be a relief to surrender his onerous 
trust. So he told his cousins of his Aunt Dorina’s 
gift, and begged Mrs. Heygood to take it out of 
the trunk. 

Mrs. Heygood proceeded, with deep interest, to 
unpack the silver. 

“There are twelve pieces, all told,” said Fred. 
‘*Will you count them, please ?”” 

Mrs. Heygood counted as far as nine. Then 
she paused, and looked at her daughter. 

‘We'll begin again,’ said she, hastily ; but she 
stopped again at nine. 

‘There's a list pasted in the top of the trunk; 
compare with that, please,’’ said Fred, who was 
so much excited that he could not remain upon 
the lounge. 

He stood beside the trunk, while Mrs. Heygood 
read off the list, and Dorina set the pieces aside 
one by one. 

‘*What is missing ?’’ he asked, breathlessly. 

“Three pieces—the bowl, the coffee-pot, and 
one cream-jug.” 

“IT have been robbed!’’ cried Fred, wildly. 
‘‘How foolish I was to credit that rascal Mey- 
rick’s plausible story! Heis the man! He, and 
his crew at the ferry! Oh, wasn’t he a sharp | 
fellow, to leave me my watch and my purse? But 
justice I will have, if there is justice in Alabama.”’ 

‘‘Now, my dear boy,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Hey- | 
good, ‘“‘you will make yourself ill, and that would 
be worse than losing the silver. Go lie down 
again.” 

Fred could not obey her. 

“Sir,” said he, turning to Mr. Heygood, whose 
silence exasp@gated him, ‘‘I must take out a war- 
rant imniddia y against Meyrick and those 
Healys. Delay would be criminal.” 

“Stay a_moment,’’ counselled Mr. Heygood. 
‘Let me thik.” 

‘‘Papa,”’ said Dorina, with her hand on her 
father’s arm, “the Healys, we know, are good, 
people; we’ve known them always. They are 
very poor, but entirely upright. It can’t be true, 
and it would be a cruel injustice to bring such an 
accusation.” 

“Let us think,’ said Mr. Heygood, again. 
“Fred, are you sure you left home with all the 
silver ?”’ 

“Absolutely sure. Sally Holmes and Arnold 
and I packed the trunk under Aunt Dorina’s 
directions. We counted the silver again and 
again; it all went in.”’ 

Then Fred suddenly remembered the burglar- 
scare, but as suddenly dismissed that suggestion 
to the bat in the garret. 

Besides, Fred reasoned, no burglar could have 
abstracted three pieces of silver, and left the trunk 
to all appearance unmolested. But at that lone- 
some ferry, while he lay unconscious—drugged in 
all probability—it was an easy matter to accom- 
plish such a feat. 

“Laying aside all personal considerations,” 
said Fred to Mr. Heygood, ‘‘I feel it my duty, sir, 
to expose this proceeding. I shall have these 
persons arrested promptly ; but of course I don’t 
insist that you and Mr. Brent shall countenance 
me.”’ 

“Cousin Fred,’’ said Mr. Heygood, mildly, 
‘you must bear to be told that you are not ina 
temper, just now, to act wisely. Can’t you trust 
us as friends? I frankly acknowledge that I do 
not believe these people are guilty; I’ve known 
them too long as good, honest folk. But while I 

would spare them the injustice of a hasty accusa- 
tion, I have no idea of conniving at the loss of 
the silver. Suppose you leave this matter in my 
hands or in Brent’s, until to-morrow? In your 
present condition you ought to remain quiet. Ex- 
citement is not good for you.”’ 

This last was an unanswerable argument. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


trouble to learn all you ought to know about Ala- | Fred’s head ached violently, and he sank back | husband's character for which she had never be- 


upon the lounge, murmuring some words of apol- 
ogy for his hasty speech. 
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fore given him credit. 


sent that the crowd which always assembled to 
await the arrival of the two stage-coaches, which 


He was left to take a quiet rest, and he did not 
see any of the family again until after dinner, 


when they came in to spend the evening with him; | tink he died on dat ’count. 


*‘T reckon I was too ha’sh wid ’im,”’ she said. | came together from the slowly approaching line 
**He come f'm a lazy fambly; his daddy befo’ | of railroad in the valleys below, noted the rest- 
‘im was too lazy for to draw his bref, an’ some | lessness and peculiar actions of Mr. Jasper Price, 


but no allusion was made to the silver, and Fred 
had the seif-control to ask no questions. 

He slept well, that night, notwithstanding his 
losses, and awoke in the morning with a keen ap- 


| | as ” = oe , 
| petite for his breakfast, which was served to him | tings,”’ she told a neighbor. ‘He'd ’ten’ de baby 


in Mrs. Heygood’s sitting-room upstairs, the 
doctor having counselled prudence. 

The servant had just carried out the empty 
dishes, when Mrs. Heygood came in with a note 
in her hand. 

‘You have something to tell me ?’’ cried Fred. 

“The silver is found!’’ she said. 

“Where? How?" 

“I cannot tell you; I only know that Mr. Hey- 
good left home at half-past six, this morning, to 
play detective, he said; and just now he sent me 
this little note which reads, ‘Te/l Fred that the 
silver is found.” 

‘I hope,” said Fred, with sudden and contrite 
sympathy, “I do hope it isn’t those people you 
care so much about!”’ 

“Ah, those poor Healys!’’ sighed Mrs. Hey- 
good with troubled eyes. ‘Do you know, Fred, 


| *countness was bawn in ’im, an’ I done druv ’im | 
|*way for what he couldn’t holp!”’ 

| She found excuses to talk about him. 

| ‘He was mighty willin’ an’ ’bligin’ "bout some 


| by de hour. He'd allus car’y home de washin’ I 
done fer de ladies in de town, an’ my, couldn’t he 
| play de fiddle beautiful! Dar aint nobody ’round 
heah dat could bring out ‘Moneymusk’ an’ ‘De 
Swanee Ribber’ an’ ‘Git out’n de way, Ole Dan 
Tuckah’ like Jasper Price could. I does miss his 
fiddle a-jiggitin’ away out on de po’ch ob a sum- 
mer ebenin’.”’ 

Four months after Jasper’s departure from 
home a stout, travel-stained black man, slightly 
gray, walked slowly and wearily up the trail lead- 
ing to a new and promising Rocky Mountain 
mining camp. 

He carried a little bundle tied up in a ragged 
red cotton handkerchief. The outlines of a violin 
could be traced within a green cotton bag on his 
back, and he gave his name, at the mouth of a 
shaft where he stopped to get a drink of water, as 


we would rather lose the silver? Mr. Heygood 
telegraphed your grandfather last night, and I 
hope this note means that you left those three 
pieces of silver at home.” 
‘‘That is impossible!’’ said Fred, stoutly. 
“O mamma! mamma!”’ cried Dorina, rushing | 
in, ‘‘the silver was found here in Baybridge!”’ 
“IT am very sorry,”’ said Fred. 
EvLizaBetTH W. BELLAMY. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CHILD AGAIN. 


Oh for an hour in that dear place! 
Oh for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh for that childish trust sublime! 

Oh for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 


—Selected. 
——— _ _ ——~<+@e— -- ———_ 


For the Companion. 


JASPER PRICE’S CORNER LOT. 





Jasper Price. 


him the drink of water, ‘‘you look as if you’d 


weary miles ob de way, an’ I'd ’a’ done walked 
de hull ob it ef it hadn’t ’a’ ben for dis yer fiddle.” 


quickness with which fortunes were made in this 


‘Well, old pardner,”’ said the man who gave 


walked all the way from Georgia.” 
“You done struck pretty close to de trewf, 
sah,’’ said Jasper, ruefully. ‘I’se walked many 








He had heard wild stories of the ease and 


mining camp, and in his simplicity he almost ex- 
pected to find nuggets of gold and silver unre- 
garded in the streets. 

He found quite a different state of things. 
People here had to work hard for their living as 
elsewhere; only the rewards of energy and indus- 
try were perhaps larger and more prompt than 
in the older parts of the country. 

Jasper could get no farther, and presently he | 
found himself possessed of some share of the 








| restless energy of the people around him. His 


dormant powers seemed to be aroused by the | 


“I’se done wid you, Jasper Price! Yes, sah, | spirit of activity that was in the crisp and exhil- 


I’se done wid you for good an’ all!’’ 

A woman’s voice rose, loud and shrill, from a | 
little tumble-down cabin by a Georgia roadside. 

Evidently the person addressed had no re- 
sponse to make, for after a little silence, the | 
woman’s voice rose again. 

“T jes’ wants you to pack up your traps an’ 
cl’ar out, Jasper Price! An’ doan’t you nebbah 
show your face heah no mo’ long ez you lib an’ 
breave! I mean jes’ ’zackly what I says, an’ I 
doan’ want to fin’ you heah w’en 1 comes back | 
from de spring!”’ 

A moment later a short, solidly built, elderly 
black woman came out of the cabin, holding a 
tin pail in each hand, and hurried away toward a | 
little spring in a ravine some distance from the | 
house. 





sunbonnet, drooping about her face, added to her 
A few minutes after she had left the house, a 
stouter and slightly gray, came out of the cabin, 


at dignity, dow 
In one hand h 


1e dusty road. 
rried a small bundle tied up 


other a cane, curiously carved, of a piece of 
gnarled wood. A green cotton bag was on his 
back, and within it could be seen the outlines of 
a violin. 

It was Jasper Price, who had at last been stung 
to take this well-deserved rebuke from his wife 
in earnest. 

Jasper had been born with a constitutional ten- 
dency toward slothfulness, which his will-power 
was quite too weak to overcome. 

His wife, on the other hand, was a very indus- 
trious and energetic woman. She worked early 
| and late, providing by far the greater part of the 

support of their large family of children. She 
| had provided for her husband’s wants as well, 








until her patience had been quite exhausted by | 


| Several weeks of needless idleness on Jasper’s 
part. 

There had been a most vigorous outpouring of 
wrath, ending with this command to “Cl’ar out 
for good and all!” 
| But she did not suppose he would take her at 
| her word and go. 

‘Dar aint no sich good luck for me as dat,”’ 
she said, when she returned to the cabin and 
found that Jasper was not there. ‘‘He’ll be back 
*bout supper-time. Maybe he'll lay out ontel he 
gits oncommon hungry ; but he’ll come home den, 
sho’ ’nough. I ’clar’ if I aint a mind nebber to 
gin him anudder bite to eat!’’ 

She had no opportunity to refuse him food. He 
did not come back to ask for it. He did not come 
back at all; days, weeks and months passed 
without a word of tidings from Jasper from any 
quarter. 

His wife, kindly at heart, though overworked 
and worried, began to reproach herself. She dis- 
covered in her memory traits of excellence in her 





Her face was both wrathful and tearful, and | 
she had a worn, tired look. A flapping old calico else, and as there was a great demand for the one | 


dejected appearance. | 


| 
| 


| arating mountain air. 
No one could be supinely idle long in sucha place | 


I reckon Jasper’s no- | who was by far the most prominent figure in the 


throng. 

Newly shaven and spotlessly clean, he was ar- 
rayed in a shining suit of black, and wore « 
glossy high silk hat. He had given a bootblack 
twenty-five cents for an extra shine on his large 
shoes. His wide expanse of white shirt-front 
shone in the sunshine, and upon it was a huge 
breastpin of red and green glass and a gorgeous 
necktie of blue and yellow. 

On his hands were kid gloves of a saffron hue, 
while a watch-chain of mighty and shining links 
was stretched across his waistcoat front. 

His black face was beaming with kindly smiles, 
and he frequently chuckled softly to himself as 
he moved around restlessly in the crowd. 

His excitement grew intense when some one 
called out, “‘There they come!” and a great cloud 
of dust rose at one end of the long, stony street. 

The second of the two coaches bore such a load 
as it had never before carried. The driver, with 
his hand at the side of his mouth, had told the 
‘‘boys’’ as he came up that ‘all Africa had broke 
loose.” 

At the side of the driver sat a short, well-knit, 
dust-covered negro woman, with a black and 
happy baby in her lap. Her face was wreathed 
in smiles as she looked down on the crowd, and a 
great responsive shout came from her lips when 
Uncle Jasper called out: 

“Jinny! Heah I is! 
Jinny ?”’ 

From every window and door of the coach 
grinning black heads of all sizes and ages, and in 
all sorts of hats and eaps and bonnets were now 
thrust with cries of “Daddy! daddy! We’s 
come, daddy! Heah we is. daddy !’’ 

“Hit’s my fambly!’’ cried Jasper, as he pushed 
his way through the crowd. ‘‘Dem’s my folks, 
in dat stage. Hallelooyer!”’ 

Down and out they came into his outstretched 
arms. 

“Glory !’’ hecried. ‘You’s all heah! Heah’s 
Jacky! An’ Lotty! An’ Libbutty Ann! An’ 
Ab’aham—laws, how dey has all growed! An’ 
de baby! Bless my soul, I’d nebbah knowed dat 
chile in all dis world—he’s growed so! An’ dis 
aint Washin’ton? How he am changed, too! 
An’ heah’s Matildy an’ "Minty Jane! Come an’ 


Doan’ you see me, 


as this great mining camp. Jasper was soon busy | kiss yer daddy! 


with axe and saw and hammer, putting up a little 
cabin for himself on a corner lot he had staked 
out for his own. 

When the cabin was done, Jasper nailed a pine 
board over the door, on which was the one word, 
“LAWnDry.”’ He could not read nor write, but 
he had induced an acquaintance among the miners 
to paint his sign for him. 

In his spasmodic hours of industry when at 
home, Jasper used to help his wife with her daily 
washings and ironings, and had in this way ac- 
quired something of the wonderful skill that had 
given her the reputation of being the finest laun- 
dress in all the country round about her home. 

Since Jasper did not know how to do anything 


industry in which he had some skill, he had re- 
solved to open a laundry. 
His success was great and immediate. There 


black man, not much taller than the woman, but | were as yet in the camp very few women, and the 


prejudice against Chinamen was so great that it 


camp. 
Before the end of the first week Jasper was so 


and walked “ ~t and with an evident attempt | was not safe for one of that race to come into the 


in a faded red cotton handkerchief, and in the | overwhelmed with work that he hired a poor boy 


who had strayed into the camp as an assistant. 
Another helper was needed early in the second 
week, and still a third before a month was done. 

Jasper had a flourishing business, and found it 
necessary to enlarge his shanty. He developed a 
capacity for business that he himself had never 
suspected. 

His industry,increased with his success. There 
was plenty of money in the camp, and it was not 
long before Jasper was possessed of ten times as 
much money as he had ever seen before. More- 
over, his head was not turned by his success. 

He had a queer habit of going about chuckling 
to himself and saying, ‘I mus’ write a lettah one 
ob dese days; for a fac’, I mus’. Hi! I bet hit’ll 
be a mighty welcome lettah to de pusson what gits 
it, c’ase ob what ‘ll go “long wid it. Oh, I’se 
gwine write a lettah by ’n’ by, ’deed I is!’’ 

Even-tempered as he had been in the midst of 
steadily increasing prosperity, Jasper almost lost 
his head when he was one day offered five thou- 
sand dollars for his corner lot. It was needed for 
a business block. 

So fast had the town grown, and so speedy and 
great had been the rise in real estate, that Jasper’s 
lot had become so valuable as this in less than 
three months. Fearing a possible decline in values, 
Jasper prudently sold his lot and removed his 
laundry. 





It was then that he wrote his letter, or rather, 
had it written for him. Among his patrons was 
a young lawyer who had befriended Jasper on 
his first arrival in the camp, and who had taken 
an interest in him afterward. It was this friend 
to whom Jasper applied when he was ready to 
have the letter written, and the lawyer kept his 
secret. 

It was about a month after the letter had been 


| 


‘What! yo’ aint ’feerd o’ yer daddy kase he’s 
dressed out so fine? I’se yer daddy, all de same! 
William Henry aint afeerd, is yo’, boy? 

“Ts yerallout? No, dar’s little Moses—I hardly 
knowed de chile, he’s got so big! Well, well, 
well, if dis aint de happies’ day I eber see!’’ 

They made a queer procession as they walked 
away from the smiling crowd. Jasper led the 
way with the huge baby on his shoulder. His 
radiantly happy wife walked by his side, loaded 
with baskets and bundles, while the nine older 
children followed, each carrying a pot or a pan or 
a teakettle which their mother had foolishly seen 
fit to bring all the way from Georgia. 
| Fortunate days had dawned for the reunited 
family. Jasper’s industry did not flag, and he 
| and his thrifty wife showed great good sense in 
| the use of the little fortune that had come to 
| them. 

When the decline of the camp’s prosperity 
came, and the laundry business was no longer 
profitable, they went to fertile valleys below and 
bought a ranch, that their numerous boys and 
girls might be trained to habits of industry. 

There, I dare say, they are still. 


J. L. Harporr. 
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TIMES CHANGE. 


In a copy of a magazine of the date of Febru- 
ary, 1875, which was picked up in an attic the 
other day, was found a fashion-plate torn out of 
a magazine of the year 1859; and upon the mar- 
gin of this older slip a well-known hand had 
written : 

‘‘How ridiculous these old 1859 fashions look, 
compared with our graceful, tasteful and becom- 
ing fashions of 1875!’’ 

The person who had picked up the magazine 
then opened the large folded, colored leaf which 
had upon it the pictured forms of half-a-dozen 
highly dressed figures, and beneath it the legend: 

‘‘Les modes Parisiennes—February, 1875.” 

It was impossible to restrain a burst of hearty 
laughter at these ‘‘graceful and tasteful fashions” 
of only sixteen years ago. 

The women are draped in gowns that seem en- 
tirely made up of loops, tucks and bows. ‘Their 
skirts do not seem to hang downward at all, but 
to be built up from the bottom in successive layers 
of flounces and bows, and overhung with im- 
mense ‘‘polonaises.”’ 

Around their necks are ridiculous ruffles. Their 
hair is built up in “chignons’’ at the back of the 
head, and upon the extremity of this projection 4 
bonnet or hat is perched. 

From beneath the bright green or dazzling blue 
skirts of the dresses, the absolutely square toes 
of a very singular shoe are seen to project. 

The same hand that wrote the origina! com- 
| ment takes up a magazine of 1891, and inserts 
| between its leaves both the fashion-plates of 1859 
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and 1875; but instead of an appreciative note, 
the fashion-plate of 1891 bears this comment: 

“I know our fashions of 1891 are nicer than 
those of 1875; but I suppose they’ll look just as 
ridiculous in 1907.” 


VEILED PROMISE. 


More royal the rays of the rainbow 
The deeper the tempest’s gloom, 
And, the darker the clouds of April, 
The brighter the violets bloom. 
Western Christian Advocate. —Luella Clark. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOMBAY MUTINY. 


On a fine November morning in the year 1842, 
the ship Bombay, fifty-three days out from New| 
York, sighted the Sugar Loaf, and running in past | 
the forts that guard the entrance, anchored in the 
lovely bay of Rio de Janeiro. 

Negroes and natives in curious boats and canoes | 
surrounded the ship, offering for sale a bewilder- } 
ing variety of tropical fruits. The Brazilian Port 
Captain, in gorgeous uniform of green and yellow, 
came off to the ship in a barge with wooden awn- 
ing, flying an enormous Brazilian flag, and pulled 
by twelve coal-black Congo negroes, naked to the 
waist. 

The Bombay, John Gay, master, of six hundred 
tons register, was considered a vessel of good size 
in those days. She carried a crew of twelve men, 
with the Captain, two mates, carpenter, steward, 
cook and two boys. 

1 was in the mate’s or port watch. Jim, the other 
boy, Who was about my own age, was in the star- 
board watch. We boys messed in the steerage 
with the carpenter, a sour-tempered Dane. 

On the first Sunday after our arrival, the port 
watch was given a day’s liberty, and I went on 
shore with the rest. Passing through a great fleet 
of vessels of all nations at anchor, gaily dressed 
in flags, we landed, and were soon on the plaza. 

I soon separated from the sailors, who sought 
the drinking shops. Wandering about, I saw many 
curious things. In a gay carriage, with six horses, 
outriders in rich livery, and a brilliant cavalry 
escort, | saw the youthful Emperor, Dom Pedro 
Il., then scarcely seventeen years old. 

I spent so much time in sight-seeing that when 
toward evening, I returned to the place where I 
had left the Bombay’s boat, I found that it had 
gone off nearly an hour before; but for a small 
fee two black men pulled me off to the ship ina 
boat of their own. 

As we neared the Bombay, I saw evidences of 
unusual commotion on board, and a signal of dis- 
tress hoisted in the mizzen rigging. Arriving on 
board, I found what was the cause of the trouble. 

Among the naval stores which composed our 
argo were six hundred barrels of whiskey. In 
those days this liquor was served out as a daily 
ration in the United States Navy; but the practice 
did not prevail in the merchant service, liquor 
being allowed on board but few ships, and served 
as a ration in none. 

Sailors were in those days noted for their in- 
genuity in stealing liquor, and to keep this out of 
his men’s reach our Captain had stored the barrels 
in the fore and after runs or lowest parts of the 
lower hold. The sailors were aware of this, and 
on this day had found their chance to get at it. 

Mr. Bowker, the chief mate, and the port watch 
were on shore, and Captain Gay had gone on board 
another ship, the Angier, to pass the day and dine 
with her commander. This left Mr. Daniels, the 
second mate, in charge. He was a rather easy- 
going young man, and soon retired to his state- 
room to enjoy the day in reading an interesting 
novel. 

Chips, the carpenter, after smoking a pipe, went 
to sleep in his bunk, and the sailors found little 
difliculty in taking from his chest such tools as 
they wished. With these the starboard watch pro- 
ceeded to cut a hole through the forecastle deck, 
and succeeded so well that by dinner-time they had 
broken out the upper tiers of stores, and exposed 
the barrels. 

The cargo thus removed they piled up carefully 
in the quarters of the absent port watch, filling 
their side of the forecastle up to the carlines. 

Not satisfied with broaching one barrel, they 
rigged a whip and hoisted three barrels of whiskey 
up into the forecastle, and concealed them under- 
heath their berths. 

They then returned the rest of the cargo to its 
place, and refitted the deck planks so carefully 
that scarcely a trace was left of their work. 

After dinner the watch settled down to the busi- 
hess of drinking and carousing. When, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. Daniels, having fin- 
ished his novel, came forward to call away the 
boat to bring the liberty men on board, he was 
startled to find the entire watch drunk, and in- 
clined to be quarrelsome. 

The second mate at once sent the carpenter and 
the boy Jim in the dinghy on board the Angier for 
Captain Gay. The Captain, learning the state of 
affairs, accepted his friend Captain Edson’s offer 
to send the Angier’s boat for our liberty men. The 
two Captains came at once on board our ship in 
the dinghy. The arrival of the liberty men, who 
were also drunk, made matters worse instead of 
better, for the two watches fell to fighting in the 
forecastle. 

This was the disturbance which was taking place 








When, amidst the cries and shouts of the rioters, I | 


arrived on board. Captain Gay, who was one of 
the old-time sea-captains, and “a very taut hand” 
with his crews, ordered the second mate to go 
down into the forecastle, and bring up any rum he 
might find there. He supposed that the liquor the 
men had been drinking was smuggled on board 
from the bumboat. 

Mr: Deadsin went down witha very ill grace, I 
thousht. The forecastle was just then a very lion’s 
den. He did not stay long, as you may suppose, 
we came up with a rush through the hatchway, 
With a bleeding nose and puffed eye. 

When he could get bis breath, he exclaimed, 
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“They’ve got a barrel of whiskey there on tap, | 
sir, and they are fighting over it like a lot of wild 
Indians! It was all I could do to get out of it 
alive.” 

This was nothing less than mutiny, and Captain 
Gay felt that his action must be summary. Going 
to the cabin, he returned with four revolvers, and 
gave one each to the officers and carpenter. 

Then, looking down the hatch, he shouted, ‘““Men, 
come up on deck, every one of you!” 

A howl of derision was the only reply. 

“TI will give you five minutes to get up here, or | 
I'll come down there and find out the reason why!” 
he cried. 

They simply yelled defiantly in drunken chorus. 

“Come along, Mr. Bowker,” said the Captain. 
“You and I will start these fellows up. Mr. Dan- 
iels, you and the carpenter put the irons on them 
as they come up the hatchway !” 

The Captain and mate bravely started down the 
ladder, revolvers in hand. 

They were taking desperate chances. It is no 
small thing for two men, even with arms in their 





| hands, to face a dozen maddened sailors, at close 


quarters, ina hand-to-hand encounter such as this 
must be. 

Jim and I had gone forward to see the outcome 
of the affair. We were, of course, in a high state 
of excitement as the Captain and mate disappeared 
below. 

For several minutes there was a terrible confu- 
sion of voices, and then a sound of blows, followed 
by the sharp crack of a pistol. Then a pause, fol- 
lowed by a renewal of the uproar. Another shot 
was fired, and almost immediately the Captain 
appeared, struggling with a stalwart fellow who 
had grasped the pistol by the barrel, and was | 
striving to get possession of it. | 

The carpenter leaned over and struck the sailor | 
a heavy blow with a pair of iron handcuffs, upon | 
which the fellow let go his grasp and fell heavily 
down the ladder. The Captain then came up, | 





now that the excitement was over for the moment, 
found time to give us his attention. We were soon 
set at work clearing up the decks, securing the 
boats and making all snug for the night. 

In a short time the steward brought up an order 
to the mate to take the Angier’s boat and to go on 
board the Brazilian man-of-war IJndependenzia, 


| with Captain Gay’s compliments, and say that we 
| should not require any assistance that night, but 


should be glad to have the police boat sent in the 
morning to take the prisoners on shore. 

Before going, the mate was directed to see that 
the forward hatch was lashed down and a kedge 
anchor put upon it. 

As the “prisoners” were as yet a long way from 
being secured, we were all very much mystified by 
this message, and the mate remarked to Mr. 
Daniels, in my hearing, that he thought “the Cap- 
tain had better catch his chickens before he counted 
them.” } 

But he obeyed the order, nevertheless, and we 
went down into the steerage to supper, there to 
discuss the mutiny in all its aspects. When the 
Angier’s boat returned, Captain Edson went back 
to his own ship. 

That night the mates and the carpenter kept the 
anchor watches between them, and the crew, long 
before midnight, succumbed to the effects of the 
liquor, and were all quiet in the forecastle. 

The next morning we were aroused bright and 
2arly, and for once found the Captain on deck as 
early as any one. Jim and I were sent off in the 
dinghy to bring Captain Edson on board, who came, 
bringing with him a package of something that 
smelled very much like matches. 

Captain Gay received him at the gangway, and 
they both went forward with the mates and the 
sarpenter, who to his and our surprise, was 
ordered to bring his broadaxe with him. 

The Captain looked about carefully, and at last 
ordered the carpenter to cut a hole through the 
deck planks, about a foot square. The carpenter 








Quelling 


bleeding from a blow on the side of his face, and 
with his clothing torn to shreds. Mr. Bowker 
quickly followed in an even worse condition, and 
without his pistol, which he had lost in the affray. 

Mr. Daniels pulled over the scuttle and slipped 
in the bar. Feeling that the wild beasts were at 
least caged, our side called a parley. 

“I hit one of the scoundrels in the arm,” said the 
Captain. “Did your shot take effect, Mr. Bowker?” 

“TI think so, sir.” 

I happened just then to glance through a port, 
and saw a boat coming alongside. ‘‘Here’s a boat, 
sir, with some officers,” I reported. 

The Captain went to the gangway, and received 
a Brazilian officer who came on board. Looking 
curiously at the Captain’s disordered condition he 
said, “I am sent by the Port Captain to inquire 
what trouble you are in, as you have a distress 
signal flying.” 

The Captain explained, and the Lieutenant went 
forward to investigate. Mr. Bowker opened the 
hatchway, and the Lieutenant called down in his 
formal English, “Mariners, I command that you 
come on deck at once!” 

“Who are you, monkey-face?” camea voice from 
below. “Get out of this, or we'll serve you worse 
than we did old Bowker!” 

A pistol-shot whistled ominously past the young 
officer, while a chorus of yells and cat-calls saluted 
him as he drew back. 


IT must report to my commanding officer and ob- 
tain further assistance.” He hurried to his boat 
and left the ship. 

By this time it was growing dark, and offairs 


were ina bad state for the night. The two Captains 


consulted together as to the best course to pursue. 
As discipline had become almost a dead letter, we 
all gathered aft, having first secured the forward 
hatchway, and several propositions were discussed 
by the officers. 

“Captain Gay.” said Captain Edson, “if you take 
my advice you will not allow the authorities to 
meddle in this matter, at this stage of the mutiny 
at least. If you do allow them to interfere they 
will put you to both trouble and expense, and pos- 
sibly delay your voyage. I would at least exhaust 
your own resources first.” 

“That is good advice,” replied our Captain. “But 
what shall [ do with those wild men down there?” 

“Come below and we will talk over a plan by 
ourselves,” said Captain Edson, as he glanced at 
my companion Jim, who, with mouth and ears 

| both wide open, was pushing forward to catch 
every word. They went below, and Mr, Bowker, 


“But, Captain,” said the officer, “this isa mutiny! | 


a Mutiny. 


chips began to fly. 


The Captain then went to the galley and returned | 


with an iron pot, to which he attached a line; and 
| Captain Edson poured the contents of his package 

into the kettle. 

By this time the hole was cut through the deck. 

“Stand by to open the scuttle, Mr. Bowker,” said 
the Captain. “Now, men,” he called down, as the 
hatch was opened carefully, “are you ready to 
come up like men, or shall 1 make you come up 
like sheep?” 

The men greeted this with more shouts of deri- 
sion. Many of them had waked, and were again 
drinking the liquor. 

The Captain closed the hatch, and called out, 
“Cook, bring a shovelful of coals here!” 


| gazed in astonishment, but obeyed orders, and the 


as directed, into the pot. 

As the dense white smoke of the burning brim- 
stone in the vessel curled up, the Captain lowered 
the pot through the hole, keeping it just below the 
deck and out of reach of the men, and placed two 
wet swabs over the orifice, so that none of the 
fumes might escape. 

Flesh and blood could not have endured the suf- 
focating vapors that presently filled the forecastle. 
In less than ten minutes there was a terrific rush 
up the ladder, and a violent effort was made to 
raise the hatch, which was prevented by the lash- 
ings and the kedge anchor. 
| “Stand by, now, all of you,” said the Captain, 
| “and clap the handcuffs on them as I let them 

through.” 
| He opened one door, through which the first man 
precipitated himself. He was secured, and the 
door quickly closed. 

They were let out, one by one, until the whole 
| twelve lay handcuffed on the deck ina row. The 
| last ones were sgarcely able to cvawl up, so suffo- 





cating were the noxious fumes to which they had 
been exposed in the forecastle. 

Captain Gay walked up and down the deck in 
glee at the complete success of his experiment, 
and addressed the captives as he passed. 

“Oh, you are a precious lot of scoundrels, aren’t 
you? You thought you had the weather-gage of 
me, did you? I think you will sing a different tune 
| when you find yourselves in the calaboose! Mr. 

Bowker, signal for the police boat, and send these 

fellows off as quickly as possible, and let us be rid 
of them.” 

He turned aft, and went down to breakfast with 
Captain Edson. 


| When the police boat came, which was in a short 


The cook came with the live coals, which he put, | 


time, the officer was greatly surprised to find so 
large a number of subjects awaiting him. They 
were taken on shore, and after remaining in the 
city prison until we had sailed, they were finally 
allowed to ship ina whaler that came in short of 
hands, rather than be sent home for trial. 

Our Captain picked up another crew without 
difficulty, and went on unlading. We then took on 
board a cargo of coffee, and carried it to New 
Orleans. 

The new crew remained with the Bombay while 
she loaded with cotton for Liverpool, and thence 
home to Boston, where all hands were paid off, and 
the ship discharged. F. STANHOPE HILL. 


For the Companion. 


AT HOME IN THE BUSH. 


Though, according to the almanac, this is spring, 
and there are birds to tell us so, there are few 
blossoms, even in warm nooks, and the ‘oak 
scrub” is the last of the underwoods to brighten 
into life. 

At present it looks peculiarly uninviting, seem- 
ing determined to keep its secrets hidden from 
any impertinent Paul Pry. But in spite of scratches 
and interfering fingers, | struggle into the tangle, 
and am rewarded immediately. 

A restless bit of canary-yellow among the low 
branches draws near bit by bit, until itis but a few 
feet away; a summer warbler, surely, but brown- 
sapped like a chipping-sparrow. 

There is something suggestively feminine in the 
agitated manner, and an odd, jetting motion of the 
tail, as he moves incessantly from twig to twig. 
Unable to satisfy his curiosity at long range, he 
suddenly flies up, and poising on fluttering wings, 
looks straight into my eyes for an instant, then 
flits slowly away, bush by bush, out of sight. 

This red-capped “palm-warbler,” as he is called, 
is apparently of different mettle from our common 
yellow warbler, who certainly shows neither diffi- 
dence nor nervousness, except when his maltese 
younglings are threatened; then whata fierce little 
fury he becomes! 

In the top of the tallest hickory the brown thrush 
is pouring out his notes in whimsical hurry, and 
the catbird, skulking in the alders, answers my 
greeting with a sulky, discontented squawk. In 
an open space sparrows, with black stripes upon 
their caps, are playing a pretty game—a mixture 
of running and flying; and at intervals they ail 
spring, twittering, into the air together. 

There is a flash of bright color through the leaf- 
less branches, and down into a crotch above my 
head drops a larger bird, with velvety black head 
and throat and crimson pinafore. 

There is no mistaking the rose-breasted gros- 
beak, but this is not his usual song. A quick chirp, 
as if to call attention, is followed by soft, beseech- 
ing, legato tones: “Here! You wouldn’t harm us, 
would you?” Receiving a reassuring answer, be 
Wings away again. 

The oak level slopes steeply to the bog, where 
the triumphant “O glee-e-e!” of the red-wing is 
mingled with the clear, sweet notes of the meadow 
lark, and the liquid gurgle and trill of swallows. 

Some new birds have arrived since yesterday; 
notably the redstarts, with their black caps and 
coats, and bars of orange and flame upon wing 
and tail. They are as restless as they are brilliant; 
always in a flutter, spreading wings and tail so 
wide that they resemble butterflies rather than 
birds. They are as full of curiosity, too; circling 
from branch to branch, they peer over at the in- 
truder into their paradise, or alight with handsome 

| tail outspread, head downward, upon the nearest 
| tree-trunk, questioning the while in rapid tones. 

Now two or three birds drop together straight 
down through a swarm of gnats, and we hear the 
rapid clicking of tiny bills. A solitary speck of 
yellow is also busy at fly-catching, but you must 
listen closely to distinguish her contented chirps. 

Ah! here is a play worth watching. Moving up 
and down the path is a linnet, spreading and flut- 
tering his wings to display his bright colors. 

Hiear his notes of anxious entreaty! He is fairly 
dancing in the endeavor to make a favorable im- 
pression upon his sober-gowned mistress. Would 
you suspect that she was conscious of a lover’s 
proximity ? 

Apparently deaf to him, her attention is given 
solely to gleaning a supper among the weeds. Not 
a glance nor a syllable does she vouchsafe. 

Suddenly she turns and dashes at him angrily. 
He retreats crestfallen, but she has hardly made 
feint of forgetfulness before he approaches again. 

Allowing him to come quite near, she darts at 
him with a savage peck, and chases him from the 
field. Then she comes back to perch upon a bush, 
to preen her feathers and set her cap anew, with a 
comical air of having done a very praiseworthy 
action. 

But we have wandered from the oak thicket, 
where a rustling among the dead leaves tells me 
that one of my especial friends has arrived. So 
prepare to fight your way among the thorny bushes, 
and we will observe him. 

It is slow progress, but at every pause the rus- 
tling is nearer. Now it is but a few feet away, 
when up springs “Chewink” to the lowest bough 
of a hickory, crying, ‘“Towhee? Who are you?” 

There! isn’t he a beauty? “Ground robin” the 
children name him, but his black is not rusty, like 
that of our more familiar bird. His red waistcoat 
is much richer in tint than the robin’s, and a long 
tail adds much to his grace and dignity. 

“Towhee? Who are you?” he repeats sharply, 
hopping a branch higher at every call, until, reach- 
ing the treetop, he sails slowly down into the scrub 
and faPls to scratching again. 

Following him up, we gradually drive him from 
the bushes, and in the open have a good view of 
him and his mate, who has hitherto kept herself 
concealed. Both are perfectly at ease, merely 
taking care to keep a dozen or fifteen feet ahead of 
us, and feeding as they go. 

The thicket is beginning to show other life at 
last; golden-green tassels, crimson tufts and velvet 

| leaves are slowly hiding bare branches. Little by 
| little the bird voices grow fewer. Some of our 
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friends have gone north for the season; others 
are much occupied with family cares, and have 
less leisure for mirth and frolic. 

The field-sparrow sings rapturously ; the cat- 
bird is as saucy and voluble as ever; the summer 
warbler announces every visit to his nest with 
rapid, golden tones; but the wings that flit about 
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clumsy ability. At the first report of the gun 
she leaped into the air, regained her feet, sidled 
off a few paces, stopped and pointed at the surviv- 
ing birds, who, rising at the shot, had dropped | 
back upon the ground, and were attempting to 
resume their interrupted game. 

The cow continued to occupy the most incon- 





venient position for the 
perplexed gunner, and continued 

to watch the birds. This was repeated 
with each of seven shots that the 
fired, until a solitary, bewildered birdling, 
alone remaining of the merry company, 


the serub are not so easily distinguished among | drifted farther down stream among the tall 
the green. Our especial warbler—his nest is in! rushes, and we left the cow rigidly “pointing” at 


the mock-orange bush by the window—objects 
to anything resembling a crow. He it was who} 
first called our attention to a crow blackbird that 
was prospecting in the dwarf cherry-trees, long 
before the fruit began to redden. 

One afternoon we were drawn to the window by 
the excited cawing of the blackbird, who had 
just discovered that cherries were ripe. He called 
many times, and answering caws came from the 
meadow willows; but no one came to see. 

“Cherries !’’ he shrieked, but only received de- 
risive answers. 

Then he flew across to his companions, shouting 
as he went, and there was a stormy discussion. 
But his friends were incredulous; not one of 
them would trust him. 

Back he came, plucked a sample of the fruit, 
and taking it across to the unbelievers, brought 
over the whole noisy troop at once. 


We drove them away, but looked out an hour | 


later to find that they had all returned, and were 
enjoying themselves—in perfect silence. 

One sunny October afternoon we were crossing 
2 brook near the shore, when our attention was 
attracted by the strange behavior of a cow in the 
meadow. She was stanging motionless, with her 
neck craned forward, looking intently at the 


further side of the brook, where the falling tide | 


had left a wide curve of sandy mud. 

Drawing nearer to-see what she was gazing at, 
we became aware of a large flock of sandpipers. 
Most of them were feeding along the margin of 
the stream, but the others—fourteen in number— 
were engaged in a lively game upon the hard 
mud of the flat. 
about three feet apart in two rings, which re- 
volved in opposite directions. 

In other respects the gaine was similar to “‘leap- 
frog.”” Each bird ran forward, and met its oppo- 
site of the other ‘‘set;’’ both sprang into the air 
with a twitter, and, alighting, continued the rev- 
olution, to take up the figure again with the next 
in line. 

All were running, leaping, and running on 
with great rapidity and regularity, so that the 
rhythm of a dance was kept fairly well. 
dently they had had plenty of practice. 

A wagon, rumbling over the bridge, startled 
the busy foragers, and they rose with a great 
whirr of wings, and drifted away over the fields 
seaward; the dancers, intent upon their game, 
were left behind. 

Then appeared the man with the gun. The 
cow, still ‘pointing’’ patiently, prevented any 
‘comprehensive’ shooting. We had once eaten 
bird-pie; for the moment we sympathized with 
the sportsman’s attempt to obtain that tempting 
delicacy. We were curious, too, to see how he 
would shoot around the cow without hitting her. 

Creeping as near to her as possible, he fired. 
The cow had learned her dancing lesson well, and 
during the progress of the tragedy, she imitated 
every motion of the birds to the best of her 


Evi- 


the place where it had disappeared. 

‘All voung birds!’ said the sportsman, as he 
regained the bridge. Poor children! They had 
never been under fire before, and had, no doubt, 

| thought this a very kind and pleasant world. 
Sara E. CusuMan. 


— ~+or- — 


For the Companion. 
EVENING. 
Slow, slow, the lashes of the twilight 
Are drooping o’er the tired eye of day, 
And stars are stealing through their shadows 
Like dreams of dazzling wonders far away. 
Cuas. H. BATTEY. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTION. 


On Thursday, March Fifth, a general election 
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Liberals were put on the defensive, and so lost 
the advantage, which, at the outset of the cam- 
paign, they seemed to have in placing Sir John | 
in that position. 

The result of the election was a moderate tri- | 
umph for Sir John and the Conservatives. At 
the last general election, in 1887, the Conserva- | 
tives hud carried the day by choosing one hun- 
dred and twenty-two members, while the Liberals | 
chose ninety-three. | 

But since that election a certain number of | 
opponents of the ministry had been won over to 
its support, so that at the dissolution last Febru- 
ary the Canadian House of Commons stood one 
hundred and thirty-one Conservatives to eighty- 
four Liberals—a majority for the ministry of | 
forty-seven. 

‘The election just held resulted in placing the 
relative strength of the two parties at just about 
the same figures as it stood after the election | 
of 1887. 
one hundred and twenty-three are Conservatives 
and supporters of the Macdonald ministry, and 
ninety-two are Liberals, following the leadership 
of Hon. Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. 

These figures may be slightly changed by the 
official count, but, they nearly represent the 
actual extent of Sir John Macdonald’s victory. 

The results of this election are likely to be 
more important than appears on the face of it. 


A very large minority of the Canadian voters, | 


to say the least, are in favor of practically a 
commercial union with the United States, which 


would establish virtual free trade between them ; | 


and this feeling seems likely to grow instead of 
to lessen. 
Besides, the subject of political annexation to 


this country has begun to be boldly and openly | 


discussed in Canada, and the sentiment in its 
favor is evidently more widespread than ever 
before. 


——___$~<@>—_—__—— 
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For the Companion. 
AN APRIL FOOL. 


Snow on the ground, 
With June in the skies, 
Birds in the air 
And gay butterflies, 
| Sunshiny laughter, with tears all a-flow, 
sap snows, and sweet scent of maples a-blow. 


owers, 
We’re nipped by Jack Frost, we're pelted-by showers. 
south winds to warm. us, 
North winds to cool us,— 
And this is the way 
April will fool us. 
HATTIE A. PIKE. 


——_<@>—__—_—_—_ 
SETTLING OLD ACCOUNTS. 

Among the last acts of Congress at its late ses- 
sion were the settlements of two very old accounts. 
One of them finds the circumstances on which it 
was based in the first year of the Civil War. The 
other is a claim so ancient that President Polk 
vetoed it in 1846, and it was then almost half a 
century old. 

The expenditures caused by the Civil War were 
| enormous, but it was a long time before the gov- 
| ernment could get its great taxing and borrowing 
| machinery in order so that it would yield enough 
money to pay the bills as they came in. 





money sufficient to settle the claims was not eas) 
to get in those times, and Congress never passed : 
bill favorable to the claimants until 1846. That 
bill was vetoed; and so also was another—}, 
President Pierce—passed by the thirty-third Con- 
gress. 

Meantime, and ‘since, reports to the number of 
between thirty and forty have been made to Con- 
gress, not one of which since 1826 has been 
against the claims. 

Finally, by an act passed in 1885, the Court of 
Claims was authorized to ascertain the amounts 
due on account of French Spoliations, but it wa, 
expressly provided that this act should not com- 
mit the government to the payment of them. 

Since then there has been in each Congress an 
attempt to secure the payment of the claims ascer- 
tained, but in each case it has failed until the 
present year. The amount now authorized to le 
paid is less than two million dollars, but there are 


That is, of the new House of Commons, | many claims not yet passed upon by the Court. 


There has been much debate, some of it exceci|- 
ingly bitter, over each of these two old accounts, 
and at times it has verged upon political debate. 
But the appropriations in both instances have 
| been made with the strong approval of members 
| of both parties. 





THE REASON WHY. 


A crowd had gathered in the village street, 
watching a bear-dance. Mr. Grove, the store. 
keeper, passing, laughed at the bears, nodded to 
his neighbors, but went on his way. 

“Say, Grove!” shouted Abe Lake. 
look at this. 
your life.” 
| “I am too busy,” said Grove, as he hurried on. 
Abe, who was plowing a field for Squire Smith, 
| followed the bear and the organ-grinder through 

the town, pitching pennies to them until his pockets 
were emptied. . 

“Pm a poor man, but I can afford to pay for my 
fun!” he bragged. “There’s that skinflint Grove 
can’t waste half an hour or a penny!” 

At the end of the day, however, when he went 
| to the Squire for his wages, he was enraged be- 
cause he received only a half-day’s pay. 
| “You followed the bear all the morning,” said 
| his employer, dryly. 

Abe’s wrath was increased when, a moment 
| later, he met Mr. Grove driving out with his wife 


| . 
| “Stop and 
You never saw anything funnier in 


man Brooks gleaming with trout, and snowbanks with | in a comfortable carriage. The Squire of the vil- 


lage happened to be passing at the time, and heard 
Abe eall down vengeance on “bloated aristocrats 
and misers who were rolling in riches, and hoarded 
every penny and every minute.” 
| “Hold up there, Abe,” said the Squire. “Grove 
is no miser. He gives away more than you earn; 
but he takes his amusement when his work is done. 
| Did it ever occur to you,” he said, meaningly, 
| “that Grove is able to live in a comfortable house 
and to drive in a carriage because he and his fore- 
fathers were industrious and careful of their 
money and time, and that you are poor because 
you and your fathers wasted both?” 
Abe was silenced, but not convinced. 
There are people in every community who act 
and reason like Abe. They know that they would 
| enjoy riches and the pleasures which riches bring, 
and rail against Providence as unjust for withho!d 
ing those pleasures, and against the rich man as 
unworthy because he has them. 
In this country, where the chances are so many 
| and vast, the man who has good health and reason, 





Among the devices adopted to provide funds | #4 yet reaches middle age in want, must, in 
| 


was that of a “direct tax,’’—that is, a tax laid | 
directly upon the people according to their num- 


most cases, be in some measure himself to blame. 
Wise frugality, and steady, persistent industry, 


The players were stationed | 





was held throughout the Dominion of Canada 
for the choice of a new Parliament. This elec- 
| tion was watched with unusual interest, not only 
in Canada itself, but in the United States and in 
| Great Britain. It was, perhaps, the most excit- 
ing and important political crisis which has hith- 
erto taken place in the Dominion. 

| The main issue of the election was upon the 
| question of the commercial relations between 
Canada and the United States. The ministry in 
| power, with the veteran Sir John Macdonald at 
its head, advocated what they called ‘limited 
reciprocity ;’’ that is, a treaty with the United 
States which should exchange a certain limited 
and specified number of products between the 
two countries free of duty. 

| The party in opposition, or Liberals, on the 
other hand, favored “unrestricted reciprocity,” 
| which meant that there should be a general ex- 
change of products, raw and manufactured, be- 
tween the Dominion and the United States, with- 
out the imposition of duties on either side thereon. 
The Liberals, in short, proposed virtual free trade 
| between the two countries. 

While Sir Macdonald suggested that 
Canada should only send natural products free 
into the United States,—such as articles raised on 
the Canadian farms,—the Liberals were ready, 
apparently, for a commercial union with our 
Republic, even if that implied the maintenance 
of a tariff against the mother country, Great 
Britain. 

But the main issues thus presented at the be- 
ginning of the campaign were somewhat modified 
as it advanced. 

Sir John Macdonald suddenly charged the 
Liberal leaders with the ‘‘treasonable”’ design of 
, aiming at not only a commercial, but a political, 
| union also with the United States, and appealed 
| with great fervor to the patriotism of Canadians, 

and to their loyalty to the English connection. 
This was a shrewd and adroit electioneering 

device, and no doubt had the desired effect on a 

considerable number of Canadian voters; the 


John 





bers. Such a tax the Constitution requires to be 
levied in the same proportion upon the States as 
representatives in Congress are apportioned. 

The amount to be raised was twenty million 
dollars, but any State which assumed the tax on 
behalf of its citizens, and paid the sum to the 
United States, was allowed a commission of fifteen 
per cent. upon the amount levied. About fifteen 
and a quarter million dollars was collected under 
this law. 

But while the Northern States paid the full 
amount, only one of the Southern States did so; 
though various sums were collected by United 


States tax-collectors, directly from the people, in 


every one of the seceded States. 

It has long been urged upon Congress that the 
government should either collect the rest of the 
taxes from the States that had not paid, or return 
all that had been collected. 

The fiftieth Congress passed an act to refund 
the amount, but it was vetoed by President Cleve- 
and. The Senate then passed the bill over the 
veto by. more than a two-thirds vote, but the 
House of Representatives did not vote on the 
question. At the late session the bill was passed, 
and signed by the President. 

The sums paid by the States are to be refunded 
to them. Whatever was paid to tax-ollectors by 
individuals will be refunded directly to them or 
their heirs. And all amounts still due from the 
people of any State are remitted. 

The French Spoliation Claims arose out of the 
depredations committed by the French upon 
American commerce between the years 1793 and 
1801. The American Government asked merchants 
to send to it their claims against the French. 

By the terms of a treaty between France and 
the United States, in 1800, these claims were offset 
to claims which France made upon the United 
States. This government having thus benefited 
by releasing the claims of its own citizens, became 
bound to pay those claims. 

These facts were reported to Congress, and the 
obligation was admitted, as early as 1803. But 


rarely fail to place a man far above want. 

A poor man is not necessarily worthy because 
he is poor, nor a rich one a miser and tyrant be- 
| cause he is rich. In no country have great capital- 
ists used their money so wisely and freely for the 
benefit of their fellow-men as here, where the 
money gained by almost every rich man has been 
| by his own personal effort. 

————~~@oo—__—_—_ 
WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


“So your old schovl friend did not forget you, 
when she became an heiress,” said a lady, just re- 
turned from Australia, to her sister, a -weet 
woman, rich in everything save money. “When you 
wrote me that she invited you to lunch and took 
| you to drive I was pleased. I fancied she might 

be spoiled by prosperity.” 

“She does invite me to her house,” said the other, 
slowly, “and yet, she does it ‘with a difference.’ 
She takes care to ask me when no one else is there, 
and though my clothes are not of the best, I seme- 
times think they are not bad enough to shut me out 
from good society. Janet means to be kind, hut 
sometimes her favors only serve as pins to prick 
me.” 

| The socially “undesirable” are sure to notice 
and to feel a behavior thus nicely adapted to 
their inferior position. 

“Why,” said a little ragged child, who had pi ked 
up the handkerchief of a beautiful and gracious 
woman, “she spoke just as if I was like her own 
little girl! She said, ‘Thank you, my dear. You 
are very kind.” 

“And didn’t give youa cent!” suggested a coarser 
natured companion. “1 guess not!” flamed the 
other. “She was a real lady. She knew betier 
than to spoil it.” 

Another woman, of a gracious tact, was taking a 
cup of chocolate at a railway counter, when 4 
pinched-looking newsboy found his way to her, 
and asked her to buy a paper. 

“I have one, thank you,” said she. 
take a cup of chocolate?” 

Undoubtedly he would, and the beverage was 
ordered. 

“Large or small cup?” asked the waiter, «! i 
when the lady answered, “Large,” a friend at her 

| side whispered : 


“Won't sou 
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“Why, they’re like bowls! give him a small one.’ 

“My own is large,” was the answer. “Would it be | 
quite courteous to offer him less?” 

A lady who had invited a party of the London 
poor into the country, for a day, being resolved 
that they should be treated exactly like her usual 
guests, had them shown to a chamber, to leave 
their wraps. When she learned that the idea of a 
beautiful and dainty bedroom was almost awe- 
inspiring to a set of people accustomed to herd 
together on filthy mattresses, she did not regret 
her hospitality. 

“Will you tell me,” said one starved-looking girl, 
to the trim maid in waiting, “if this little white bed 
was ever slept on?” 

Another called out, in irrepressible excitement, 
“Mother, mother, come up here! Here’s a bed 
with a room all to itself!” ° 


——_+@r- — 


THE CZAR’S BACK. 


The penalties of being an absolute ruler are well 
illustrated in a story of the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia which was recently related by Prince Bis- 
marck. It emphasizes the familiar saying that the 
Government of Russia is ‘an absolute despotism, 
tempered by assassination.” 

At one time, the story goes, the Emperor Nicho- 
las’s physicians, to relieve him of some bodily 
suffering, ordered that his back should be rubbed 
thoroughly every day. 


The Emperor neglected to take steps to have the | 


injunction carried out, and the doctors insisted. 
The Emperor then wrote a letter to King Frederick 
William of Prussia, asking him to send to St. 
Petersburg three or four non-commissioned officers 
of the Prussian Royal Guard to perform the ser- 
vice required by the physicians. 

King Frederick William promptly detailed four 
stalwart non-commissioned officers of his guard to 


goto St. Petersburg and rub the back of the Rus- | 


sian Emperor. 

They performed the service faithfully, and the 
Emperor recovered from his malady. When, at | 
last, the men returned to their regiment, they were 
laden with valuable gifts. 

The Emperor, in speaking of the matter to the 
Prussian King afterward, said: 

“As long as I have my people face to fae 
well. But I cannot trust my back to their hands. 
That would be risking altogether too much.” 

The fault, however, was not all with the Czar’s | 
people. It was with the Czar himself, and the 


system of despotic authority which he represented. | 


a 


TOO MANY IMMIGRANTS. 


A very interesting report made by Mr. Frank L. 
Dingley to the Department of State suggests a 
new fact relating to emigration which deserves 
attention. Mr. Dingley studied European emigra- 
tion on the spot, and gives a vast amount of useful 
information in regard to it. 

Picturing a scene at Naples in the spring of 
189, a steamship loaded with emigrants about to 
sail for New York, he says: “It is an exodus, not 
of political or of religious persecution; obviously 
the gospel of this movement seen in those half-fed 
faces is the gospel of want. There was never in 
politics so much bread and so little butter.” 

The fact to which we refer is that the collapse of 


the finances of South American countries has quite | 


stopped the movement of Italians to the Argentine 
Republic, and that the stream of emigration is now 
wholly diverted to the United States. 


In 1888 and 1889 South America received four 


times as many Italian emigrants as came to this 
country. The passion for emigration has now be- 
come so general that there is likely to be no cessa- 
tion of the movement; and as there is now little 
inducement for emigrants to go anywhere except 
to the United States, they will all come here. 

This circumstance forces anew upon the atten- 
tion of our public men the importance of taking 
measures to regulate and control immigration. 

It seems to be time to shut the doors. 





~~ 
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DENIED FOR A REASON. 


In Germany it cannot be said with truth, as it is 
said in England and other monarchical countries, 
that “the King reigns, but does not govern.’ The 
German Emperor fulfills many of the actual fune- 
tions of government. 

Not long ago the newspapers of that country 
ascertained this fact, and at the same time received 
a little rebuke which was not sugar-coated. 

In Germany the telegraphs are the property of 
the government. The proprietors of a large num- 
ber of daily newspapers, believing that they were 


required to pay too high a charge for their tele- | 


graphic messages, petitioned the government for a 
decrease of the press rates. 

The petition was referred to the Emperor Wil- 
liam. He considered it a few moments, and then 
Wrote upon the margin: 

“The present rate is not too high. The useless 
despatches that the newspapers publish every day 
prove this superabundantly.” 

The newspapers did not obtain their reduction. 


CONSERVATIVE. 


One -eldom meets in these days an old-fashioned 


English Tory, but thirty years ago they were not 
uncommon. The late Richard H. Dana, during his 
Visit to E ngland in 1856, found one while riding in 


railroad car from Salisbury to Portsmouth. 
_ man was an Engksh farmer of the middle 
Class, 


8, & heavy, beef-fed, big-fisted fellow, full of 

Prejudices. He said that the laborers and servants 

of the country were being ruined. “And, strange 

Z an sir,” he added, “our church is at the bottom 
it” 


“Indeed, am sorry to hear that,” remarked Mr. 
Dana. “How is it?” 

“Why, they are educating them—for charity. 
Now there’s no use in making a charity of read- 
ing, Writing and arithmetic, When it’s proper | 


e, all is | 
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| they should know these sien there’s no master 
or mistress but will see they are taught them. 

“Then too,” he continued, “these ladies teach 
em to do crochet work.” 

Here he made an absurd imitation of crochet- 
working with his great clumsy fingers. 

“And then, instead of making a coarse frock for 
their father or brother to work in, they are doing 
crochet work. And then if master or mistress 
rings the bell, no answer; ring again, no answer; 
ring again, no answer. You go upstairs to see 
what the matter is, and she’s writing a letter! 

“No, sir, that won’t do. There’ll be nobody left 
to milk the cows and scour the floors.” 


nee ~~ ae 
HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN. 


Doctor Schliemann, who died during the past 
winter, was one of those men whose dreams come 
true, but only because he had the indomitable res- 
olution which never fails. First he conquered 
poverty, and then he conquered ignorance, for ‘he 
became not only a wealthy but cultivated man en- 
tirely by his own efforts. More interested in the 
heroic age of Greece than in his own time, and 
fully determined to unearth ancient Troy, he found 
delight from day to day in making the scene-setting 
of his life as truly Homeric as possible. 
enthusiastic 
Independent : 


As an 
friend writes from Athens to the 


Among his busy servitors were neas and 
Creusa; Bellerophon was his porter, and Priam 
kept his garden; Circe and Electra were his hand- 

maids. His own children were Andromache and 
Agamemnon from their birth. 

From the day he looked upon the rude picture of 
burning Troy in his father’s lowly parsonage, he 
knew his mission. From the moment when, ap- 
prenticed to retail molasses over a village counter, 
he heard a drunken Bursche spouting Homer, the 
yassion Of his soul was constant. He had to wait, 
| Indeed; to dig up Troy was a task, he knew, that 
wealth alone could compass, and to wealth, for 
Troy’s sake, he hewed his way through the very 
fastnesses of fate. 

The goal reached at thirty-six, he sat down, like 
any little child, to learn his alpha beta, and master 
| the mighty epics in the tongue divine. Henceforth 
| Homer was his gospel. He never lay down to 
| sleep without reading some Homeric verses. It 
| was his evening prayer, and even at table his ser- 
| unt would read aloud to him from the master 
| 
| 





— 


until, in his enti.usiasm, he would cry: 

“Hear the music! hear the music!’ 

The lines of Homer were his orchestra. 

He went to Mycenz to find Agamemnon, and he 
found him. He went to Troy to uncover Priam’s 
| citadel, and he uncovered it, even though centuries 

had piled city upon city on its ruins. And now, 
his mission accomplished, he sleeps, with his be- 
loved Homer on his breast. 


— +r — 
WOOD STEWS. 


We have all had our sympathies aroused by the 
statement that the natives of Northern Siberia are 
| often during famines compelled to resort to wood 
| for food. The fact is that careless observers have 
simply been imposed upon, or they have jumped 
at conclusions without caring, or perhaps being 
able to make inquiries, and because they thought 
that a statement about being compelled to use 
wood for food would make a heart-rending page 
for their books, and by inference show what a 
distressing time they themselves must have had 
among such surroundings. 


Wood in a certain form is a most common and 
constant article of diet on the. Lena River, all along 
the north coast, and in the immediate neighborhood 
of Yakutsk, in fact wherever the Yakut resides. 

North of Verchoyansk, except in a few sheltered 
valleys it may be said there is no other wood than 
the larch, and for miles south of the tree limit ab- 
| solutely no other. 

The natives eat it because they like it. Even 
when fish are plentiful it usually forms part of the 
evening meal, as the many cleanly stripped larch 
logs near every hut testify. 

These people know by experience that the fact 
of their eating wood arouses the sympathies of 
strangers, and shrewdly use it to excite pity and to 
obtain a gift of tea and tobacco. They scrape off 
the thick layers immediately under the bark of a 
log, and chopping it fine mix it with snow. It is 
then boiled in a kettle. Sometimes a little fish roe 
is mixed with it, and further south cow’s milk or 
butter. 

“I have often,” says William H. Schuetze, ‘‘seen 
it eaten without anything additional, although, as 
in the present instance, there was apparently 
enough other food on hand.” 


a 


HE WAS “PORTER.” 





Etiquette is after all so intangible a thing that it 
is necessary to learn it anew for each situation in 
which one is placed, and there are often instances 
where there is a strong temptation to laugh at the 
whole scheme of social distinctions. 


| Not —_ since a gentleman who has travelled 

much, and has acquired the habit—which certainly 
is a questionable one—of calling every waiter 
John, chanced to be in a parlor-car between New 
York and Boston, and to wish to ask some service 

of the porter. 

“Look here, John!” he began, ‘I wish —” 

But the porter interrupted him with the utmost 
gravity of manner. 

“On this car, sir,”’ he said, “it is etiquette to call 
me ‘porter,’ and that I will answer to. You have 
not an acquaintance with me that warrants your 

ralling me by my Christian name, although,” he 
added, seeing that the stranger was staring at him 
in undisguised amazement, “‘if you really wish to 
know my name, I will give you my card.’ 

The passenger muttered something incoherent, 
and then went meekly away to sit down and to try 
to recover his moral balance. 


a 


GIVE AND TAKE. 





The following story may not be true. Indeed, it 
probably is not; but we may say that if it were 
| true, it would teach a lesson as well as excite a 
smile. We find the story in a New York paper. 


When Jay Gould arrived in Boston a few days 
ago, he was confronted by a youngster with an 
| unusually dirty face, who shouted, ‘“Mornen’ 
paper, only two cents!” 

The’ millionnaire bought a paper, and gave the 
boy a five-cent piece, saying, ‘‘Keep the change, 
and buy a cake of soap to wash your face with.’ 

| The newsboy counted out three cents, and 
-_ yped them into Mr. Gould’s hand. 
“Keep your change,” said the boy, “and buy a 
| book on politeness.” 























‘““Neat-Foot” Shoe, Ladies and Misses, $2.8i, 
$2.25 and $2.00, post-paid. Selling consumer direct, less 
jobbers’ and retailers’ profits, fine class goods only. 
Rochester shoes are known the world over. See our 
large advt., page 187, YoUTH’s COMPANION, March 26th. 
Neat-Foot Shoe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. [Adve. 











CoOL L I GE >, Poughkeepsie, N a 


offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 


supplied with competent as- 
sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 


THE NEW WEBSTER. | 
ie 


WEBSTER’S 





INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Just Published. 
m ‘000'00E$ 3809 





SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 

Sold byall Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
Caution!—Cheap books called “Webster’s Big 
Dictionary,” “ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc., are being advertised. The body of these 
from A to Zis printed from plates made by pho- 
tographing the antiquated 1847 edition. The au- 
thentic “ Unabridged” (still copyrighted ) and 
the new “International” both bear the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


I} your roofs need repaint- 


ing, please remember that 





Dixon’s Graphite Paint will 
cover 2 or 3 times more 
last 4 or 5 
times longer than any lead 
A tin 
roof, well painted, will not! 


surface and 


or mineral paint. 
need repainting for 10 or 


15 years. It will pay you 





to send for circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., | 
Jersey City, N. J. | 
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Set of Astronomical Lenses, 





‘SPECIAL OFFER We have im 





ported a number 
of superior French slats designed for an 
Astronomical Telescope, consisting of 
Crown Object Glass, 3-inch diameter, 36 
inch Focus, and an Eye Lens of 1 inch 
Focus. This combination will make a 
Telescope giving a power of 36 times. 

With the directions accompanying these 
Lenses any bright boy can easily con- 
struct a real Astronomical Telescope 
that would bring the moon and planets 
thirty-six times nearer our earth in| 
they appear to the eye. We have only) 
a limited number of these Lenses | 
hand. The price at which~they are 
offered will soon exhaust our stock. 
They are sold in New York City at $2) 
a pair. For the next 30 days we offer| 
these Lenses, with full directions for | 
making the Telescope, at only 50 cents, | 
postage paid by us. 
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10 pkts. reliable Flower Seeds 

EEDS | potd a: ts. Vegetable Seeds,10c. 

t. mixed German Flower 

“Seeds, wind 400 kinds, 10c. Moon Flower, 10c.—all 

| 0c. Best and cheapest Be autiyut ¢ ‘ata. tells how to 
grow and cook, free. - BELL, Windsor, N. Y. 








































































































BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. 
SE te Geen TE Gren Comes love, aoe 
Giejopally (ong teem. Gov 16 cunts postage for sample 
Threeforms of 
the Pittsburgh 
Lamp for every- 
body—one for 
reading,  etc., 
that’s the little 3 
one; one for they 
dining room—tall enough to 
light the whole table—that’s 
the middle one; one to light 
the whole room. 
We'll send you a primer. 
Pittsburgh. Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


Wages, $40 
We furnish complete 











facts about Pear/- 
ene, and then give Pearlinea 
chance to prove them, by giv- 
ing it afair trial. Nothing else 
will give the same result. It 
washes safely, as well as surely; 
it cleans carefully, as well as 


easily. It is as cheapas soap 
and better. Anything that can 
be washed, can be washed best 
with Pearline. It lightens 
labor and does lightning work. 
As nearly as we can figure, 
about eight millions of women 
use it. Do you? You will 


sooner or later. 
_Bewareot imitations. 227 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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“A Most Delicate Preparation." 





DEVILED HAM rt 


Make some light, rather rich, pastry, 
roll thin and cut in squares of about 
four inches. Spread thin upon each 
square some of Cowdrey’s Deviled 
Ham, moistened with cream sauce or 
milk, leaving about one-half of an inch 
around the edge uncovered. Moisten 
the edges with cold water and roll 
each sheet of ham and pastry, com- 
pactly pressing the ends _ together. 
Brush over with white of egg and bake. 

Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY CoO., Boston, Mass. 














5 Hours or 5 Minutes? 





You 


failure. 
Five 


tion, 





Our 
cleanly prepared, 
a feast. 


Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


Packed in quart, pint and 34 pt. 














nothing of the trouble to make a 
soup which, when served, is often a 


to heat a can of our soups made by 
French Chefs of world-wide reputa- 
who make it their business. 


and cause a dinner to begin like 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, 
Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 


First-class grocers keep them, but look out for imitations. 


None genuine without the above trade-mark on tre label. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage. 14 cents. 


7) he Franco-American Food Co., 


Vest ¢ Broadway and Franklin St., New York City. 

































need five hours, to say 


minutes only are required 


soups are carefully and 


cans, and in 134 pint glass jars. 
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GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Note on a map what was the extent of the United 
States in 1789. 

Where was then the geographical centre of the country ? 
What was the first new territory gained ? | 
Why and by what means was it acquired ? | 
What territory has been gained since ? | 
Learn why, when and how each piece was obtained. | 
Where is now the country’s centre ? 





For the Companion. 


A REJOINDER. 


Why should you deem my faith is gone, 
Because my locks are turning gray, 
In pixie, gnome and leprechawn, 
And all Titania’s glad array ? 
With me ’tis quite the other way. 


For all around me, as I walk 
Through verdant tokens of the spring, 

I hear the tasselled larches talk 
Of gifts the elves have toiled to bring, 
While nesting birds new love-notes sing. 


Estrays from Wonderland they come 

Each year, despite what science tells ; 

From jewel-corniced cave and dome, 
Where flower-born sprites endue their spells, 
And everlasting summer dwells. 


By lake and woodland, sea and strand 
All beauty of the year to be 

Is forged for us in Fairyland, 
And, fashioned where we cannot see, 
For bird and beast, for flower and tree. 





While oftentimes Frost-gnomes are fain, | 
When all the land is white with snow, 

To picture on each window-pane 
Foreshadowings of what months will show, 
When with all odorous hues they glow. 


And so I think that Life, not Death, 
Is always potent, always true ; 
That, after we have stayed our breath, 
Love will its own fair germs renew 
And open Dreamland to full view ! 
JOHN MORAN. 


————— 


For the Companion. 


he is environed, with less of restiveness and fric- ¢ 
e : : : 1 
tion, because the force which impels him forward | 


Cross instead of the soldier of the sword. | 
|chicken; a Presbyterian minister, oranges; a | 
| farmer passing had cheese. There was but a little 
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COMPANION. 


e river, and improvised a picnic. | 


| they went out to the grassy bank by the side of | we nearing the centre? Shall we go down in this 

icni | horrible vortex? If the typhoon is of great diam- 
| Some of the men had found a farm-house a mile | eter, or is passing slowly, the wind must hold for 
toward civilization is that of the soldier of the | or two away, and brought bread and ham; a few ja long time, and there will be no escaping the 
of the other passengers opened their satchels and | shoals. In any case, we had better be on the port 


produced some dainty morsel. The Jew had potted | tack. 





| of each article as it was handed around, but there | unman t a 
was abundance of good-will. a talked, told | this dilemma an expedient was adopted which I 


NATURAL GAS AS FUEL. 

When natural gas was first employed for heating 
dwellings, several years ago, the devices for 
adapting it to stoves and grates were very crude, 
and the amount of gas consumed was correspond- 
ingly extravagant. The end of the pipe—from | 
half an inch to an inch—was run into the stove or 
grate, a perforated iron burner was fitted upon it 
at right angles, and the cavity filled with broken 
fire brick, slag from the glass furnaces, door-knobs 
of porcelain, balls of fire-clay, or other substances 
that would radiate a great deal of heat. 


Frequently the bits of broken brick were white- 
washed, as were the back and side walls of the 
grates; or they were artistically done in water- 
colors, the gas flames neither smoking the one nor 
burning off the other. After a time ag: | was 
elnelt into imitations of logs of wood, the cut 
ends of the logs, the cracks and knots and the bark 
with moss on it being imitated so successfully that 
the results could scarcely be told from the real 
back-logs of olden times. 

These imitation logs were placed on large brass 
andirons, and when the flames were seen issuing 
from fissures, the illusion was complete to the 
sense of sight, and tothe sense of feeling, too, for 
while “‘one side roasted, the other side froze,” as 
used to be said of attempts at keeping warm by 
the fireplaces of our grandfathers. 

But about a year ago it began to be noticed that 
the supply of gas was a People woke 
up on cold mornings to find only a sickly blue 
flame languishing at the bottom of the grate or 
stove, where once had been a roaring furnace. 
They were assured that there was plenty of gas; 
that some temporary obstruction in the pipes had 
caused the shortage, and all would soon be right. 

And all was right as soon as the weather became 
warmer; but presently the gas companies were 
insisting that consumers should burn gas by meter, 
instead of paying so much for each fire, and con- 
suming all they pleased. This initiated the eco- 
nomic stage of natural gas use. 

Inventors set their wits to work, and soon the 
market was flooded with all sorts of devices for 
getting the largest amount of heat from a mini- 
mum consumption of gas. The deep-set back-walls 
of the fireplaces built for coal were moved out, and 
the throats of the chimneys stopped up. 

Various metal heaters with reflecting surfaces and 
draughts arranged on scientific principles were 
made to set into the fireplaces, until a fire that for- 
merly required from one hundred to one hundred 








THE DAKOTAS. 


Scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
a great tract of land that soon will be a recollec- 
tion and a name only,—the great Sioux Reserva- 
tion,—little bands of devoted men have for many 
years been at work quietly, but effectively and 
unostentatiously. 

They have learned the various dialects of a 
complicated language — complicated because of 
the combination of signs and spoken words that 
cannot be reduced to any rule; they have healed 
the sick and bound up the hurts of the wounded; 
they have quelled tumults, braved death and 
preached the gospel, and now they stand triumph- 
ant and revered, while over them and those whom 
they guide and teach waves the white banner 
whose only symbol is the Cross of Christ. 

To the missionaries and teachers of the Far 


Northwest—ranging in denomination from Cath- | 


olic to Unitarian, but all animated by the same 
high purpose—is due, more even than to the sol- 
dier, the pacification of the vanquished nation of 
the Dakotas. 

In the prosecution of their work what did these 
self-sacrificing men find? They found, once they 
had gained the Indian’s confidence, that he was 
not all vicious, violent and bloodthirsty. 

They found that, unlike his white brother, he 
never swore. He never took in vain the name of 
the Great Spirit, nor even the names of any of the 
numerous subordinate deities to whom he be- 
lieved that the supreme God delegated supernat- 
ural powers. 

If he disliked a thing, he simply called it bad; 
if it pleased him, it was good. To him whiskey, 
the curse of his kind, was mini-sica, bad water— 
only that and nothing more. 


The missionaries found also that the Dakota in | 


general was a good husband, a loving father, and 
a faithful friend. Save as a stratagem of war, he 
scorned and abhorred a lie. 

He combined the attributes of a hero with the 
foibles, extravagances and follies of an over- 
grown boy. He was improvident, careless, in- 
consistent. 

With the toothache he would shed tears of 
anguish. Place him in the hands of his foes, let 
him be staked to the ground, and a fire kindled on 
his breast, and the same man would die by the 
awful torture without a moan, chanting his death- 
song defiantly to the last breath. 

The Dakota was likewise found to be a com- 
/munist, in the literal sense of the word. What- 
ever he had, belonged, and was cheerfully given, 
to any other member of the tribe. 

‘Shall my brothers starve while I have abun- 
dance ?’’ replied a successful hunter to a white 
friend who suggested that he save his surplus 
meat against the scarcity of winter, instead of 
dividing it among his fellows. 

His liberality extended even to a foe. If an 
enemy entered his teepee, and so much as partook 
of a draught of water, his life was safe; for the 
Dakota laws of hospitality were sacred and in- 
violate. 

In religion, the teachings of Christ came to the 
red man as a beautiful explanation of his own 
vague but often sublime conceptions, and under 
the mild guidance of the wise and good, he is 
adapting himself, slowly, it may be, to the spirit 
of the age, and accepting the restraints by which 


and fifty feet of gas an hour could be made to do 
the same service with a consumption of but fifteen 
feet. When the price of gas was raised from ten 
cents to fifteen cents per thousand feet in Pitts- 
burgh last winter, thousands of economic gas 
grates, ranges and stoves were sold during the 
first cold spell. 

One of the cheapest and most cheerful devices 
now in use is an adaptation of asbestos to fire- 
backs and radiating surface. A heavy cardboard, 
coated with asbestos, is perforated with rows of 
holes, from which are suspended fringes of skein 
asbestos, which becomes incandescent in the Name, 
and gives forth a beautiful, scintillating glow which 
imparts great cheerfulness to the apartment, and 
at the same time radiates considerable heat. 

Sut by far the most economical thing is a small 
sheet-iron stove, not much larger than a man’s silk 
hat. This is lined with copper, and sometimes 
filled with asbestos fibre, and is connected with 
the supply pipe by means of gum hose, so that it 
can be set in the middle of the room or near the 
wall, as may be desired. One such stove, consum- 
ing no more gas than an ordinary argand burner, 
will heat a medium-sized room to a comfortable 


temperature, and reduce gas bills to proportions | 


correspondingly comfortable. 
| 


~~ 


| THE BABY. 





| It was the day express train on one of the great 


trunk lines of railway in the Middle States, filled | 


as usual with through passengers. They sat for 
the most part silent, each absorbed in his own 
thoughts. There were two great railway magnates, 
on their way to New York to consult about a 
“deal;” there were commercial travellers with 
their canvas valises beside them; there were mer- 
chants, lawyers, farmers glancing over their note- 
books, reading the papers, dozing; there was a 
richly dressed, supercilious-looking woman, who, 
with her child and maid, sat a little apart from the 
rest; there were chattering, giddy school-girls, an 
old negro “aunty,” and asleep at the back of the 
car a bloated, shabby old man smelling of whiskey. 
These people, gathered out of all classes, had no 
intercourse; they looked askance and indifferently 
at each other. 


The train, with a shriek and a jar, came to a full 
stop in the midst of the mountains. For a few 
minutes the passengers sat undisturbed, with the 
calm faith of the American in the power of officials 
to set all things right. As the train continued sta- 
tionary, however, one man after another went out. 

They returned with tidings that a bridge had 
given way, and that the train would be detained 
for twelve or fifteen hours. 

There was a general outcry of annoyance and 
vexation. It was near noon, every one wanted 
luncheon. Each man insisted that his business was 
urgent and could not be delayed. One little woman 
in the corner, with a baby hh her arms, began to 
weep unnoticed. The other women complained 
more or less loudly. For a few minutes, every 
face was clouded, and the car was filled with a 
babel of angry voices. Presently somebody no- 
ticed the mother crying over her child, and spoke 
to her. 

“Oh, my baby!’’ she sobbed. “It is sick, and I 
hoped to get home in an hour! I think it is dying!” 

There was a startled silence. Then an elderly 
gentleman at the back of the car came forward. 
“I am a physician,” he said. “Let me see the 
child.” 

It was dangerously ill, and in need of active 
treatment. The haughty woman who had hitherto 
held herself aloof was the first to speak; she had 
a box of mustard plasters in her satchel, and she 
tore up her fine handkerchiefs for bandages. The 
old negro woman quietly went out, kindled a fire 

| on the roadside, and heated some water to give the 
child a hot bath. 

One woman knelt and chafed its feet; another 
made a bed for it with shawls. The porter brought 
oat a Hebrew drummer produced from his 

vag a bottle of laudanum, for which the doctor 
expressed a wish, and even the poor drunkard at 
the back of the car urged his flask of brandy on 
the mother, as being “a first-rate medicine, ma’am.” 
He looked at the child for a minute and turned 
away. “I’m a poor loafer,” he said, “but I kin 
feel for the baby as much as any of you.” 

In the course of three or four hours the child 
was relieved, and fell into a sweet sleep. But 
before that time the passengers in the car had all 
become its nurses and kinsfolk. When it was out 
of danger, and lying calmly in its mother’s arms, 





| the grateful little mother. “But I believe if it had 


stories, and one or two who had good voices sang. 

When, late in the evening, the engine puffed and 
whistled, and the conductor shouted, ‘**All aboard!” 
a company of friendly companions crowded into 
the car, and when they parted, a few hours later, 
it was with many hearty hand-shakes and a general 
exchange of good wishes. 

“What good, kindly folks they all were!” said 


not been for my sick baby they would never have 
found each other out!” 

We are apt to forget that pain and sickness are 
keys to unlock the hearts of men toward each 
other. The happy, prosperous man rarely knows 
of the depth of tenderness which lies in_ his 
brotLer’s bosom, ready to meet his call of need. 


— +r ——$—$$— 
For the Companion. 


ILLUSIONS. 


The free, bright gold-mines of the sunset hills, 
The pure, sweet promises that star the stems 
When quick-foot May her emerald garment hems 
With apple-blossoms ; diamond shower that fills 
Winter with white forgetfulness of ills— 
All cheats! Gold—dross! May’s imitation gems! 
And where are all the frail, snow diadems 
The world has wept away in annual rills ? 


Yet has the Hand that framed our stately dwelling 
Hidden in beauty architrave and beam ; 

Placed no black orbs in hopeless heavens knelling, 
But azure arch with studded stars agleam ; 

And spirit voices keep on softly telling 
To doubt the Doubter and to trust the Dream. 


CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 
—_—- +or- — 
HIS DIARY. 


How many of the boys and girls who began the 
year fully determined to keep a diary have perse- 
vered to the present time? Not all of them, it is 
safe to say. Too many would be able, even now, | 
to match the experience of an old correspondent 
of The Companion. In journal-keeping, as in 
many other things, it is easy to “run well for a 
season.” 

I lately came across a little diary which was 
started, no matter how long ago, by a boy of ten 


Accordingly, preparations were again made for 
waring ship; but by this time she had become 
unmanageable. She would not mind her helm. In 


had read of, but had never expected to witness. 
The ship was under bare poles, and not a stitch 
of canvas could live on her fora moment. Witha 
good deal of persuasion,—some of it more force 
than suasion,—a hundred or more of the men were 
driven into the weather fore rigging, where they 
formed a dense mass, against which the hurricane 
drove with tremendous pressure. 

Drenched with spray, benumbed, whirled and 
jerked through the air by the writhing ship beneath 
them, held over the boiling caldron of waters, now 
on one side and the next instant on the other, it 
was a miracle that every man of them was not 
snapped off and shot headlong into the sea. The 
helm was put hard up; but the poor ship seemed 
unable to make any further effort. 

Half an hour of anxiety had passed since the 
men crept into the rigging. At last she began to 
feel her helm and pay off. Slowly and painfully 
she swung around into the trough of the sea. . 

It was a perilous moment. Would she roll her. 
self under and go down? But with a few tremen- 
dous lurches she shook herself clear of the im. 
mense masses of water on her decks, and rose 
heavily and wearily on the next wave. When she 
was fairly round on the port tack, it was found 
that the change had come. The wind was veering 
to westward, the storm was rapidly passing. By 
eleven o’clock it was safe to make sail, and crippled 
as she was, the Saratoga did her best to crawl out 
of the dread neighborhood where she had so nearly 
met her doom. 


& 
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ONE MORE. 


The man who is always prying into the private 
concerns of other people would be an unqualified 
nuisance, but for the fact that he is sometimes 
amusing and lends himself readily to caricature, 
as in this sketch from the Chicago Jribune. 

“Goin’ fur, mister?” 

The question was asked by a long-nosed, thin- 
lipped man with pointed chin-whiskers, a slouch 
hat and a hungry expression of countenance. Ile 
was resting his elbows on the seat in front of him, 
which seat was occupied by a passenger in a gray 
check suit. 

The passenger addressed turned partly around, 
took a look at his questioner, and replied: 

“Yes, lam going to Nashville, down in Tennes- 
see. My business there is to sell four shares of 





years. On the first day of the year he wrote: 
“Jan. 1.—Am going to keep a faithful reeord for 
this year. Papa says it will be interesting for me 
to read when Llama man. I suppose it will. It is 
a beautiful day. So bright and sunny. Had a two- 
bladed knife for a New Year’s gift. Went skating 
with Charley Lyons. Fell and like to broke my 
head. Charley tried to cut a pigeon’s wing on the 
ice, and skinned his nose awfully. Went to enter- 
tainment inthe evening. No good. Went to bed. 
“Jan. 2.—Up at half-past six. Codfish balls for 
breakfast. I hate them. Went to school. Got 


kept in for not knowing grammar lesson. Went | 


coasting with the boys on Mount Bowdoin Hill. 
Great fun. Sprained my leg. Struck curbstone, 
ag took awtul header in a snow-bank. No more 
to-day. 

“Jan. 3.—Most the same as yesterday, only it 
was arithmetic instead of grammar lesson that I 
got kept in for. Had quarrel with Jimmie Lane, 
and shall never speak to him again. 

“Jan. 4.—Made up with Jim Lane. He had bag 
of chocolate drops. We traded knives, sight un- 
seen, and came out about even. Too tired to write 
more. 

“Jan. 5.—Raining. : Traded back with Jim Lane, 
and he gave me lead-pencil to boot. To bed. 

‘Jan. 6.—Up at six. Snowing. Sleepy. 

“Jan. 7.—Nothing to write. 
“Jan. 8.—I aint going to keep this diary any 
| more. It don't pay.” 

The record ends here. 


aie ST n 
DESERVED RETALIATION. 


Over-shrewd lawyers often furnish their adver- 
saries with weapons. Even the cleverest of them 
have been put down in open court by equally 
ready witnesses. “Did you see this tree that has 
been mentioned, by the roadside?” an advocate 
inquired. 

“Yes, sir; 1 saw it very plainly.” 

“It was conspicuous, then?” 

The witness seemed puzzled by the new word. 
He repeated his former assertion. 

“What is the difference,” sneered the lawyer, 
“between plain and conspicuous?” 

But he was hoist with his own petard. The wit- 
ness innocently answered : 

“I can see you plainly, sir, amongst the other 
lawyers, though you are not a bit conspicuous.” 

In another instance, a blow directed against the 
character of a witness forcibly recoiled. 

“You were in the company of these people?” he 
was asked. 

“Of two friends, sir.” 

“Friends! Two thieves, I suppose you mean.” 

“That may be so,” was the dry retort; “they are 
both lawyers.” 

The blow that destroys the effect of an adverse 
examination is occasionally more the result of 
accident than of conscious effort. In a trial, not 
long ago, a very simple witness was in the box, and 
after going through his ordeal was ready to retire. 
One question remained : 

“Now, Mr. —, has not an attempt been made to 
induce you to tell the court a different story?” 

“A different story to what I have told, sir?” 

“Yes; is it not so?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Upan your oath, I demand to know who the 
persons are who have attempted this.” 

“Well, sir, you’ve tried as hard as any of ’em,” 
was the unexpected answer. 

It ended the examination. 


~~ 
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MEN FOR SAILS. 


To navigate a ship in a violent storm, with the 
danger on the one hand of drifting on merciless 
reefs, and on the other of going down in the vortex 
of a typhoon, requires a high degree of skill and 
courage. Prof. John 8S. Sewall describes the thrill- 
ing experience of the Saratoga when caught ina 
cyclone off the Gulf of Tonquin, and to windward 
of that immense tract of reefs and shoals known 
as the Paracels. 


As day wore on, all the sails had to be reefed. 
All this time we were heading to the northward 
and eastward onthe port tack. Though we were 
forging slowly ahead, we were drifting very much 
faster toward those fatal rocks. It was decided to 
get the ship about, if possible, and run her out 
into wider sea room. 

She was got round on the starboard tack, and 
headed about southwest; but she made no percep- 

| tible headway. We watched the barometer. Are 





bank stock, dispose of my interest in a farm of 
eighty acres ten miles from the city, and invest the 
proceeds in a clothing establishment on North 
Cherry Street. I am from Beardstown, Cass 
County, Illinois. 

| “I got on the train there at 9.35 this morning. It 
was oo minutes behind time. My ticket 
| cost me eleven dollars and sixty-five cents. I shall 
| take the sleeper when the sun goes down. Had 
| my dinner about an hour ago. Paid seventy-five 
| cents for it. This cigar cost me ten cents. I have 
| been a smoker for about thirteen years. 

| ‘My name is Chauncey McConnell. 1 am thirty. 
}nine years old, have a wife and four children, 
| came originally from Harrodsburg, Kentucky, and 
}am a member of the Congregational Church. I: 
|} was formerly a druggist, but sold out to a man 
|} named Treadway, and I am not in any business 
now. I am worth perhaps ten thousand dollars. 
My father was a cooper, and my grandfather was 
a sea-captain. 

“My wife’s name was Carr before I married her. 
Her father was a surveyor. That’s all I know 
about her family. We live in a two-story frame 
house, and the children have all had the mumps, 
chicken-pox and measles. When I reach Nashville 
1 expect to stop at the Maxwell House.” 

He stopped. The long-nosed man regarded hima 
moment with interest, and then asked, in a queru- 
lous, dissatisfied way : 

“What did yer great-grand father do fur a livin’?” 





———— 
THAT WAS ALL. 


The masculine mind is not always readier to 
grasp a situation than is the feminine. Women 
| are said to be unbusiness-like, and yet they are 
sometimes able to smile at the unpracticality dis- 
| played “over the way.” A young lady one day 
| went to inquire about the price-list to be observed 
| at a certain hall during the approaching season of 
| a celebrated lecturer. About thirty people were 
| Standing in line to buy tickets for an inferior but 
popular course, and she took her place with them. 
| On reaching the box-office, she made her inquiry, 
| and the ticket-seller answered, hastily, pushing her 
—,, “The fifth page of this will tell 








| 

_ Leaving the line, she turned to the page in ques- 

| tion, and found that, although it gave the ordinary 

| prices of seats, it did not say whether an advance 

| would be made in the case of the one eminent 
speaker. 

Meanwhile twenty more people had taken their 
places before the window, and almost at their head 
was a young man of her acquaintance. He would 

| solve her difficulty, and she need not wait her own 
turn. 

| ‘*Would you be willing to ask what the prices 

will be for Mr. S——?” she said, approaching him. 

“Certainly, certainly!” 

“1 shall be so much obliged!” 

His opportunity came, and presently he turned 
and approached her, his face animated by a con- 
sciousness of kindness performed. 

“He says the prices will be just the same,” was 
the cheerful announcement, “only higher!” 
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MAGNANIMOUS., 


It isa common human failing to feel an unrea- 
sonable impulse to punish any innocent person we 
may happen to meet, when things are going wrong 
with us. No such mean-spirited anger was cler- 
ished by this sorely tried Louisiana gentleman. 


“We had an hour to wait at a railroad junction in 
Louisiana,” says a writer in the Albany 4ryus, 
“and four or five of us sat down in the ‘shade on 
the edge of the platform, and hung our legs over: 

“While we were talking, a man with a rope it: his 
hand, evidently looking for a stray mule, came out 
of the bushes opposite us, and stood looking up 
and down the wank. ; 

“By and by he directed his gaze toward our feet, 
but we didn’t mind him until he drawled out: 

**You all, there!’ 
| ***Well?’ queried one. 

“Hist up yer feet!’ 

“We ‘h’isted,’ without waiting to ask why, and 
then looked down to see a big rattlesnake just 
coiling himself for a strike. 

“A handy grindstone was dropped on the spike, 
= apaaae some one thanked the native he called 
yack : 

“**Some men who hev lost a mule and hunted fer 
| him three days would hey been onery about it, but 

thar’s nothin’ mean about me.’ . 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—IV. 


This A-p-r. is for April Fool :— 
Just season it well with the Golden Rule, 


And there’s plenty of 
fun from sun to 
sun 

For every one at home 
and at school. 

It stands for the dear 
little violets, too, 

Allof the truest, bluest 
blue; 

For little pink darlings 
under the leaves; 

For spattered  win- 
dows and dripping 
eaves; 

For mud to mix into 
elegant pies; 

For fuzzy chicks with 
their beady eyes; 

For early gardening 
far and near; 

For the workers gay 
on Arbor Day; 
For the lovely April, 
Daisy, my dear. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW LELAND WAS 
APRIL FOOLED. 


Leland had tried 
everybody in the 
house by turns. 

He had dressed up 
the hat-rack to look 
like a burglar, to fool 
grandma; he _ had 
slipped grandma’s 
spectacles into papa’s 
spectacle-case to fool 
papa; he had hidden 
cook’s gridiron, and 
pinned a big poster to 
Cousin Lizzie’s gown. 
But in that well - 
ordered household it 
seemed impossible to 
fool anybody. 

‘‘Leland,’’ said 
grandma sternly from 
the top of the stairs, 
before the little boy 
had time to say so 
much as ‘“April—,”’ 
“Leland, go right 
down and put those 
ridiculous coats and 
things in their proper 
places, and move the 
rack back into the 
corner where it be- 
longs.”” 

And, disappointed 
and crestfallen, the 
little boy obeyed. 

“Where is Master 
Leland ?”’ called Jane 
from the kitchen. 
“And would you send 
him right here to go 
out into the yard and 
get me the gridiron 
out of the limb of the 
apple-tree where I saw 
him hide it a minute 
ago?” 

‘Where's Leland ?”’ 
called papa. ‘Leland, 
what have you been 
up to? Don’t you 
know that if I can’t 
find my glasses it will 
take me a good two 
hours to get my eyes 
fitted to another pair, 
and spoil my fore- 
nhoon’s work ?”” 

Papa spoke grave- 
ly; and with a deject- 
ed air Leland returned 
the missing glasses. 

Very slyly he slipped 
behind the chair 
where Cousin Lizzie 


sat scanning the forty lines of Virgil that made | 
her day’s lesson; very carefully he caught the 
bent pin into the folds of her gown. And he was 
just going to say ‘April fool!’? when Cousin | with a breakfast of soapsuds. 


Lizzie screamed : 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and couldn't understand if she were fooled ever | 





thought he would try just one little trick on | there isn'ta better drop of milk in the house than 
pussy. that Miss Puss has been drinking.” 

Jane was busy broiling the steak, but not so 
busy but that she saw Leland prepare a saucer | make him feel a bit better when pussy came rub- 
full of very thick, milky-looking soapsuds. 

“Are you going to blow bubbles, Master 
Leland ?’’ asked Jane, innocently. 


“You are a good boy; my breakfast was very | s’prises.’’ 
nice, and I thank you for it.” 


199 





‘How do you like to be fooled ? * said Jane. | passed him that he laughed outright; and papa 
so much; but, as nobody else would submit, he | “It’s April fool to yourself this time, for sure, | said, with his pleasantest smile: 

*“T hope my little son will remember that it is 
better, even on the First of April, to make people 
Poor Leland! he felt very foolish, and it didn’t | happy than to make them unhappy.” 

“TJ do remember it,’’ said Leland; ‘and after 
bing her head against his legs, as much as to say: | this I’m only going to fool people with pleasant 


Ipa WuipeLe BENHAM. 





‘Perhaps I will, by and by,’’ replied Leland But Leland’s own breakfast was ready now, — 


with a blush. and he ran into the dining-room to eat with papa. 
Jane said no more; but a moment after, when “What time is it, Leland ?’’ asked papa; ‘‘look 

Leland went out to look for pussy, she set the | on your watch, please, and see.” 

saucer of soapsuds in the pantry, and placed an- “It’s a dumb watch,”’ said Leland, ‘and it 

other saucer, full of sweet new milk, in its place. | doesn’t keep time.” 


z Bow down, green Torest so fair and good , 
ma Bow down, green Forest and give us wood! 
“~~. The forest gives us tables, 
‘The forest gives us chairs, 

.. The bureau and the sideboard, 
The flooring and the stairs, 
The ships that skim the ocean, 
The cars in which we ride, 
The’ crib in which the Baby sleeps, 
vote Drawn close to Mothers side. 
“Gow down, green Forest so fair and good, 
“Bow down, green Forest and give us wood} 
Meer 

x O Sea, with View 4 so bright, so blue, 
Full many a gift we ask of you, 
Corals, yes and sponges, 

ey Clams and oysters too, 

WE And the radiant pearl drop 
elie oyster hides from view, 
.' The fish we eat for dinner, 
The shells upon the shore, 
The whale bone for our Mother's gown, 
All these and many more, 
O Sea, with billows so bright, so blue 
Full many a gift we ask of you, 
































The mines are dug oak! 
In the earth so deep.. 
‘Tis there that silver “y 
And gold do sleep. “e 
Copper and iron, \ 
And diamonds fine. \ 
Coal. tin, and rubies, =- 
All come from the mine..2 . Se 
Give up, ye Mines, so dark and. ‘dan. ts 
ee up the treasure that close ye keep; 


Give up ‘the hieanees sath close ve @ heep 
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Ye broad green meadows, so fresh and fair, 
Oh, ye have many a treasure rare, 
Flowers the loveliest, 

Barley and corn, 

Oats, wheat and clover tops, 
Berry and thorn, 

Grass for the flocks and herds, 
Herbs for the sick, -. L 

Rice, too, and cotton, ~- ~~. 

The darkies do pick, . 
Ye broad green meadows, so fresh and fair, 
Oh, ye have many a treasure. rare. 2 
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So earth and air, so land and sea, 
Give kindly gifts to you and me. 
Should we not be merry. 
Gentle. too, and mild, 










~ 


On each little child ? 
Should we not, in quiet, 

~ At our Mother's knee, 

- Praise our Heavenly Tether, 
Thank him lovingly ? 

land and sea, 
Give hindly gifts to you and me: 
Since earth and air, and sea and land, 


Come from our. Heavenly Fathers hand! 
oom SO oe Sb 
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“Kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty!’ called Leland. | 
Then Leland carried the saucer of milk into the 
yard, and watched to see what kitty would do pulled the watch out of his pocket. But—what 


“But look at it and see!’’ papa still insisted. 
So Leland took hold of the little brass chain and 





did it all mean? The dumb watch was gone, and 
To his great surprise she began to eat at once, in its place was a real silver watch, a tiny Water- 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 


The omitted words 
are formed from those 
omitted from last line. 


I’m glad I’ve remem- 
bered the date of 
this day, 

Which children de- 
lightedly * * * *. 

When last I forgot it, I 
made up my mind 

To remember next 
time without* * * *, 


For it cost me a walk 
ofa mile and more, 
— — the top ot 


And. it "i should all my 
adventures relate, 
A twenty-page book 

I should « * * *. 


Suffice it to say,—at the 

close of that day 

Brother Jack said,— 
“My dear, if you 
wish, 

Translating the words 
which a_ French. 
man would use, 

I will call you an 
HH KKH HH Hw,” 


2. 
ENIGMA. 
24 letters. 


Would you know what 
they say in the 
Jewish se hools, 

Of the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
78 9 i i, 12, 3, 
14 15, 16, li, 1s, 19 
20, 21, 22, 23, 242 

12,4,3 7, 17, 12, 14, 18, 
13 iy J 19, 5, 13, 14 
10, 

When dendco’ erall the 
earth did flow, 
— Noah, 19, 22, 5, 11, 
18, 13, 14 7 17, 7,9 

the 15, 17, 

Longed for the time to 
disembark. 

’Twas then he sent a 
1, 21, 7, 18, 18, 14 
dove, 

Which found no rest 
the waves above, 

But when she could no 
longer 17, 22, 10, 6, 

She turned 10, 14, 15, 
18, 13 2, 18, 4, 7 her 
home. 

A bootless errand 
*twas to her, 

On the first day of 
Noah’s year, 

Which corresponds to 
10, 16, 17, 12, 23 8, 
12, 17, 24, 4, 

10, 24 15, 19, 23. men 
know who are well 
versed 

In Hebrew lore. And 
so they say 

That 10, 23, 19 who 
shall forget the 
day, 

2, 16, 5, 13 some boot- 
less errand sent, 

Shall learn, 15, 4 23, 
10, 24, 4, just why 
they went. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


1. Easter Sunday. 


2. A chicken in an 
egg. 


3. Easter Sunday at 
Rome is always cele- 
brated with elaborate 
ceremonials. St. 
Peter’s is richly deco- 
rated for the occasion. 
The Pope officiates this 
day at mass with great 
pomp. He is borne in- 
to the church seated in 
his crimson chair of 
state, which rests upon 
the shoulders of twen- 
ty men in white robes. 
He wears the tiara or 
triple crown, and enor- 
mous fans are borne 
beside him. After the 
ceremony of mass he 
appears upon a bal- 
cony and pronounces 
a benediction upon the 
people assembled. On 
the evening of Easter 
Sunday, the dome and 
other extreme parts 
of the outline of St. 
Peter’s are beautiful- 
ly illuminated with 
lamps. 


4. 

REPROV E 
EuvDoOos IA 
S PI NOvU 8 
UNBLEST& 
RES PIRE 
mRBeCcey¥YEse es 
EX PRE os 8 
oC RAT EB A D 
THICKE N 
EuNnsT8£ aD 
OvERSEA 
HNwsiei tO FE 


5. Festivalsis governed grammatically by of, and 


“Leland Wells! you’ve stuck that pin right | and did not stop till she had licked the last drop bury, that ticked and kept time just like papa’s. | the Queen, Easter, governs the date of other mova- 


into my back. Take it away, this minute!’’ | from the saucer. 
and again poor Leland obeyed. 
There was nobody left but the cat. Leland | Just then he spied Jane’s face at the window. 


“April fool!’ “April fool!’? “April fool!’’ | ble church festivals. 
| came from all round the table. 1 
How gay and happy everybody looked; even 


‘*Well, you’re a queer kitty !’’ he said at last. 





9 
Queen of Festivals. 
6. Rolling Eggs on Easter Monday; partial 


admitted to himself that it did not seem quite | She was smiling so broadly that he could see all Jane, who had just brought in the cocoa, gave | answers,—gondolier, stag, lemon, rye, snag. 


fair to fool pussy, who knew nothing about dates | her dimples, and most of her teeth. 


| Leland such a good-natured little tap as she| ¥%. Hare (hair). 






































































































































































































































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
-ublishers. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 

jank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what tinte 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
| 


- =| 


For the Companion. 









THE GROWING AGE. 


| 

The brain of a child is proportionately much 
larger than an adult’s, but of much softer consist- 
ency, and its convolutions are not complete until 
the seventh year. This is one of the reasons why 
early study is dangerous. 

The child’s heart beats much more rapidly than 
that of an adult, and the growth of the heart, in- 
stead of being regular, like the growth of the body 
as a whole, is accomplished by fits and starts. The 
more rapid action of the feart renders the child 
peculiarly liable to fever, and the liability is fur- 
ther increased by his weaker vital resistance. | 
Hence childhood is the special season for scarlet | 
fever, measles, whooping-cough, and other similar | 
complaints. 

The irregularity of the heart’s growth may give 
rise to disturbances of the organ of a seemingly 
dangerous character, but with proper care they 
will pass away as the heart attains its full develop- 
ment. Such proper care includes ample nourish- 
ment, sufficient sleep, and the avoidance of special 
strain. 

The season of rapid growth and development, 
say between the ages of ten and twent}, needs 
particular attention. Nature is then at work, as it 
never will be again, in building up the tissues and 
developing the nervous sensibilities. This is the 
period which makes the largest demands for an 
outdoor life, for pure air, sunlight, active exercise, 
abundance of nutritious food, a vigorous digestive 
tract, a ready assimilation, and an active elimina- 
tion of waste. 

It is the period of study and ambition, as well as 
of a wisdom that thinks itself wiser than itis. The 
increasing mental activity needs to be regulated 
by experienced teachers and considerate mothers, 
lest the brain be worked at the expense of other 
organs and tissues. 

Duller minds should not be forced to keep step 
with those which are naturally more active, and 
the influences of the home and the school-room 
should be tranquillizing and adapted to evoke the 
kindlier feelings. Fretful parents and scolding 
teachers may do a life-long injury during this sus- 
ceptible period. 

Itisa period when neither study nor night ex- 
citements should interfere with sleep; when dime 
novels do their worst work; when mothers need 
to know what their children read, and to be their 
confidential counsellor in all delicate matters; 
when the use of tobacco is specially perilous, 
almost surely giving rise to affections of the heart, 
and when spirituous liquors and all opiates are 
peculiarly pernicious. 

a ed 
For the Companion. 
SUN-SPOTS. 

For several years the sun has been in a quiescent 
condition, his surface being comparatively free 
from spots, and his prominences of comparatively 
infrequent occurrence and insignificant propor- 
tions. The great luminary has been passing 
through his minimum sun-spot period; for the 
spot-producing activity of the sun is governed by 
laws that the close observation of the last two cen- 
turies has interpreted, while observers are still 
groping after the cause of the spots themselves. 


It takes about eleven years to complete a sun- | 


spot cycle, though the intervals are irregular. 
Each cycle includes a maximum and a minimum 
period, which are also irregular. The spots vary 
greatly in number. During some cycles the sun’s 
face is never free from them; during others it is 
unmarred for days, and even for months. As the 
last maximum period occurred about 1881-82, it is 
time to anticipate a recurrence of solar activity, 
and recent observations show that the activity has 
already begun. 

Enormous fluctuations are taking place on the 
surface of the sun, and will be followed for the 
two or three coming years by spots of every 


|a varying velocity, and that the spot-producing 


|sun and our planet, are among the problems of 


| time to see her with the oil-can tilted at a danger- 


THE YOUTH’S 
an umbra and penumbra, and spots irregular in | 
form or gathered in groups. The sizes of the spots 
vary from five hundred miles to fifty thousand 
miles or more, and they are often large enough to 
be visible to the naked eye. They may last fora 
few days, or for weeks or months. Their distribu- 
tion is mostly confined to two zones on the sun’s 
surface, between tive degrees and forty degrees of 
latitude north and south. 

Other signs of solar agitation follow in the wake 
of the sun-spots. Gigantic solar eruptions, known 
as rosy protuberances, rise from the sun’s border, 
like tongues of flame, sometimes to the height of 
hundreds of thousands of miles. The earth bears | 
Witness to the disturbed state of the sun, for auro- | 
ras flash in the heavens, magnetism reaches its | 
greatest point of oscillation, and electricity takes 
on its most brilliant manifestations. 

The sun-spot periodicity is a subject of univer- 
sal interest, and little has been sounded of its 
unfathomable depths. It is known that the cycle 
is completed in about eleven years, containing a 
maximum of activity and a minimum of quies- 
cence; that the spots are cavities in the solar pho- 
tosphere, filled with gases or vapors cooler than 
the surrounding portions; that the spots move with 





activity has a direct influence on the magnetism 
and electricity of the earth. 

The cause of the sun-spots, and the nature of the 
mysterious tie that binds together the disturbed 


the future. 


VERY CAREFUL. 


“Like many admirable people,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘our Biddy had but one fault. She was 
tidy, honest and obliging, but she would put kero- 
sene on the fire. Her mistress had remonstrated 
in vain, and one morning entered the kitchen in 


ous angle over a grate where there were still a few 
sparks. 

“‘Now, Biddy, stop at once!’ cried she, indig- 
nantly. ‘How often have I told you not to use a 
drop of oil on the fire?’ 

“‘Oh, sure, ma’am,’ said Biddy, as she reluc- 
tantly set down the can, ‘it niver yet did anybody 
harm.” oe 

“*There are accidents every day from the care- 
less use of kerosene.’ 

“*Ah, yis, ma’am, but not when a body’s careful 
like me! But folks is that afraid of having it used! 
Why, Mrs. Windsor, at me last place, locked up 
the can for fear I’d get at it! remember that 
morning well, for we’d all had a bit of a fright.’ 

“*Why were you frightened?’ 

“Well, ye see, ma’am, that morning I’d put on 
a dhrop too much, and it blew all the stove covers 
off, and split the fireboard!’” 


a 


A LIVING ROPE. 


Quick thought and prompt action in time of 
danger have averted many an otherwise fatal acci- 
dent, as is well illustrated in what came near being 
a case of drowning last winter. A dozen boys | 
were skating on a pond, when one of them broke 
through the ice, and the next moment was strug- | 
gling in the water. | 





The accident occurred near the middle of the | 
pond; there was no house near to which the boys 
could run for help; no rope which they could throw 
to their unfortunate companion, nor yet a pole or 
stick of any kind. For a minute they stood aghast, 
huddled together, watching the poor boy’s strug- 
gles in the icy water, and his futile efforts to hold 
himself up by grasping the treacherous ice. 

Suddenly David Small threw himself, face down, 
upon the ice and cried, “Quick! Shove me up to 
the edge. John, you lie down and get hold of my 
feet, and Si, you get hold of his. I’ll catch hold of | 
Rob; and when I give the signal, the rest of you | 





fellows grab Si and haul us out of this.” 

The brave boy took the post of danger himself, 
the others foNowed his directions, and when he 
had securely grasped Rob the signal was given. All 
hands pulled with a will, and the drowning boy 
was saved. 

_ oe — 


HE LOVED SAUSAGES. 


A correspondent sends from Michigan a true 
story of a farmer’s dog who has been found guilty 
of obtaining goods under false pretences. 


He is extremely fond of sausages, and has been 
taught by his owner to go after them for himself, 
carrying a written order in his mouth. 

Day after day he appeared at the butcher's shop, 
bringing his master’s order, and by and by the 
butcher became careless about reading the docu- 
ment. Finally, when settlement day came, the 
farmer complained that he was charged with more 
sausages than he had ordered. 

The butcher was surprised, and the next time 
Lion came in, with a slip of paper between his 
teeth, he took the trouble to look at it. The paper 
was blank, and further investigations showed that 

| whenever the dog felt a craving for sausage he 
looked round for a piece of paper, and trotted off 
| to the butcher’s. 
| The farmer is something out of pocket, but 
squares the account by boasting of his dog’s intel- 
ligence. 
—— 


| DEFECTS AND EXCELLENCIES. 


The Boston Transcript hears of a school-boy 
who has found out, what all of us find out sooner 
| or later, that a single fault attracts more notice 
than many excellencies. 


| “I am sorry, Henry,” said Uncle George, “that 
you exhibit so little proficiency in orthography. 
That letter you wrote to Mr. Brown the other day 
had so many misspelled words that it set the whole 
counting-room in a roar.” 

“H’m!” said Henry. “That’s just the way in 
| this world. There were a good many words in 
that letter that I know were spelled right, but of 
course I get no credit for that.” 


—_——@——___ 


BENEVOLENT. 


Even the kindest-hearted of us sometimes say 
things that, without explanation, sound rather 
queer. 

It was one of the best of women who said to her 


husband, ‘What a pity it is that none of our neigh- 
bors are sick now!” 





COMPANION. 


White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth.[ Adv. 


OLD FASHIONED 
Rubber Garden Hose 


is the Best 
because it contains 
more rubber 
than the New “Makes,” 
and with care 
will last 5 or 6 years. 


INSIST on getting Our Hose marked 
(16-CENT BLUE BRAND) on every length. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CoO., 
Rubber Belting and Packing. 


Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


RADLEY WACO 
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Phaetons 


>| Weare making a specialty of 

=| fine four passenger Phaetons 

© and Surreys. Our stylesare 

(| the latest, workmanship the 
, best, and prices correct. 


Our Webicles include a large line of ay 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- 7s 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete & 
price list mailed free to any address. “* 


BRADLEY & C0, sistas. ses ic 
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| Hammoquette Reclining Chairs. 


IT IS THE BEST Reclining, Resting. 
| Reading, Invalid, Lounging, Sleeping. 
| Steamer or Smoking Chair made. 

MAXIMUM OF COMFORT. MINIMUM OF EXPENSE. 


Our catalogue, showing hundreds of testimonials 
from delighted purchasers, sent on application. 
Address LOVELL MFC. CO., Ltd., Erie, Pa. 


Mention this paper. 
pula 


PLANTING 
FLOWERS 


SOME HINTS. 

y Flower-planting over 
Don t Hurry, two-thirds darted 
country, prospers until after June. Consider 
your plans, and when ready, plant freely, 
there are many varieties to choose from; 
plant thickly and the weeds will have no 
place; plant for sunshine, for shade, for 
hardiness, for color, for fragrance, for 
cutting; and your beds and borders will 
be ajoy till snow flies. OUR NEW GUIDE, 
124 pages, FREE TO ALL, describes and offers 
the Plants, Bulbs and Seeds to do it suc- 
cessfully. Our new Monthly Magazine 
“Success with Flowers,’ 25 cents a year 
wiil show the way—Sample copies free. 
ORDERS BY MAIL POSTPAID, Safe ar- 

rival Guaranteed to all Post Offices. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


se Growers and Seedsmen, 
| 


. WEST GROVE, PA. 


SEDGWIGK FARM Fence 
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(a | 


















Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 








SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind, 
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Vernon Guide Itistheonly hardy perpe tual 


duced by us last year, and we are headquarters for 


6 New Double Pear! Tuberoses ss 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 
5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 





“Why?” was the surprised query. 
“Because, if they were, I could send them some 


variety. There will be normal spots, consisting of of this nice jelly,’’ was the complacent answer. 





| will be sent for only TEN CENT 
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This Rose 7 Faised and named by George Washington over 100 years ago and is described in the Mount 


blooming climber known. and a plant of it will produce 


more than twice as many flowers as any other rose. It will commence blooming almost as soon as planted 
and produce hundreds, and even thousands of elegant flowers the first summer. Either in the garden or in 
pots itis full of bloom at all times, the flowers growing in great clusters—often 50 or 100ina bunch. Color 
Fare white, perfectly double to the center and of unsurpassed fragrance. Buds beautiful, long and pointed 

ike the finest Tea Roses. Perfectly hardy, and will grow up over a door, gate or window, and always full of 
bloom from early Spring until late Autumn. It is the most wonder ful rose in cultivation. and was first intro- 
l 7 genuine stock. Fine plants for immediate blooming, by 
mail. postpaid. guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
the Rose, 1 Giant Fairy Lily and1 Golden Yellow Gladiolus. Also 
each, or the five for 81.00, as follows: Solanum Grandiflora, true 
Manettia Vine, Rainbow Cactus, Great Spider Lily and Butterfly Orchid. Each is a gem of rare beauty. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: +~* 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 95. 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 


ecenta each; 4 for $1: or for 50 cents we will mail 


Rare New Plants at 30c 


5 Grand Lilies. 5 sorts. including Auratum, 50e. 
“ Cacti. different sorts named 


50c | 5 a 50c. 
50c. | 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds. all different. 50c. 
The above 8 collections and One Mary Washington Rose, by mail, postpaid, for only $8.00. 

OUR BLUE CATALOGUE. (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 

issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large.colored plates. W: 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers. Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Flora! 
Park Piums, Butterfly Orchid. Star Phloxes Water P 
etc. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue 
'S, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 


lants. New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums 


| FRES, Actes JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Go., N. Y. 
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A SURPRISE! 
The Gem Tin-Type Camera and Outfit. 


Given for two new names, and 50 cts. additional. 





























































A New Industry. Tin-Type Portraiture 

at home will now become a pleasant and profitable home industry. The 
little illustrated Manual given with the Outfit contains complete direc- 
tions for arranging the light and handling the plates. A few trials or 
experiments will show to the amateur the method of tin-type por- 
traiture. Practice will then enable a person to master the art and 
produce beautiful results. 



















The Youth’s Companion family is a large one. Its bright boys and girls 
are numbered by the hundreds of thousands. 

THE CoMPANION believes not only in providing its family with the best of read- 
ing, but it seeks to encourage and develop a mechanicai taste among its young 
readers. ‘To this end THe Companion employs mechanical experts whose entire 
time is given to the work of experiment and of developing amateur industries. 


A Difficult Task. 


Some months ago our experimental department took in hand a difficult task. 
The successful result of the effort is here illustrated. 

No wonder you are surprised at this mysterious-looking six-eyed Camera. 
Listen and we will tell you all about it. 

It’s the first Tin-Type Camera ever made for the use of boys and girls. The 
cut illustrates the Camera at two-thirds its actual size. It is made in the best 
and most thorough manner, and ought to last a lifetime. 


The Outfit 


consists of the Six-Lens Tin-Type Camera with complete Outfit and instructions 
for taking tin-type portraits. Included with the Outfit, we give 24 Gem 
Mounts, 1 Gem Tin-Type Album, 1 Package Sensitized Plates 
(which will make 36 pictures), 1 Graduate, 1 Sheet Ruby Fabric, 2 
Bottles of Developer, 1 Box Hyposulphite, 1 Tray, 1 Manual. 

Any boy or girl of ordinary intelligence can learn to take tin-type portraits, 
and thus be able to earn sums of money in an easy and delightful way. 


Gem Tin-Type Album. 


With each Outfit we include a Gem Tin-Type Album. To the three 
boys or girls who, previous to July 1, 1891, shall send us a Gem Album 
containing the 6 best tin-types taken with the Gem Camera, we will 
give: Ist, $6.00; 2d, #4.00; 3d, $3.00 in Cash. 

The pleasure and profit which can be developed by this 
Camera is remarkable. Every person who owns a 


Exchanging Tin-Types. pcan 


At the present time the exchanging of tin-types among both children and . ast, | 
adults has become very popular. The possession of a tin-type Camera will 
enable a person to take advantage of this demand. 

The art of taking tin-types is remarkably simple. You have only to ‘‘expose”’ 
the plate in the Camera, then “develop,”’ ‘‘fix,” dry and mount the tin-types, 
the whole process not requiring more than eight minutes. 

With our Outfit, six tin-types can be made at one exposure, and can be produced at a cost of less than one ; Harvard should have this valuable Outfit. The Tin-Types taken with this Camera are larger by fully one-ha:f than 





SIX TIN-TYPES TAKEN AT ONE EXPOSURE. 


cent each. This low cost of production will allow a generous margin for profit on all tin-types sold. those taken by Boston professionals. The Gem Mounts given with the Outfit are made in assorted styles and colors. 

We know that you will wonder how we can afford this Camera and Outfit at such a low price. It must be re- Remember, we give the Camera and the entire Outfit all ready for work, for only two new names, and 50 cts. 
membered that when an article is made in large numbers and supplied direct, a low price is possible. If this Outfit | additional. We offer it for sale for only $3. Postage and packing, 50 cts., when sent as a premium or 
was made in small numbers and sold through the jobber and retailer, its price would be not less than $5 each. purchased, or it can be sent by express, the charges to be paid by receiver, which in many cases will be cheaper. 





Our Achromatic Telescopes. 


Two Watches ee ey Our Telescopes. 














may look alike on the outside; it’s the YY vy Telescope, No. 12. The first is our 

inside that tells the story. Two tele- UY No. 12. The diagram illustrates it at 

scopes may look alike on the outside — g pd = its exact size when closed. When open, 

they may both be called ‘‘Achromatic,” Yj, it is sixteen inches long. 

but it’s the inside that tells the story. Ys A c E The tubes are made from brass, pol- 
7 ’ 


MS 
~~ S 


ished and lacquered, while the body is 
covered with French Morocco. 


The Inside 


of our Telescope is here illustrated 


Yj, 




































Y =a With it the moons of Jupiter can be 
diame’: . Venveaneen Chat lone axe 10> GG seen, or the beauties of some distant 
cated at A B C D E— five lenses in all. nw 


— ———— oO mountain view. We give with each our 
The lens Ais achromatic. It is com- Prize Essay on the Achromatic Lens, 

posed of two lenses in one —one made Given for only one new name, and 

from flint, and the other from crown glass, so ground and fitted as to make one lens. Many of the so-called Achro- | 75 cts. additional. Price, $3. Postage and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

matic Telescopes so extensively advertised have but two plain lenses, one located at A and the other at E. Telescope, No. 22. Given for five new names, and $2.50 additional. This Telescope has four draws. Length, 
We hope that this explanation will be clear to all. Our Telescopes are made to our especial order by one of the | when extended, 36 inches. Closed, 11 inches. Diameter, 2 inches. Power, 35 times, or an object one mile away 

best Paris makers. We guarantee each instrument to be absolutely faultless. Although the duty on Telescopes has | will appear to be only about ten rods away. This fine Achromatic Telescope is given for five new names, and $2.50 

been increased, we shall not advance the price this year. Both of the Telescopes are encased in French Morocco. additional. Price, $9. Postage and packing, 60 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





The Chicago Target Air Rifle. Special Offer. 


Given for only one new name. 






Important Features: Freedom from dan- 
ger; ease of loading ; rapidity of firing; small cost 
of ammunition ; powerful in action. 
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How the Cun Works. Our Offer. 


The cut illustrates a sectional view of this powerful AirGun. By forcing back the Plunger, the Spiral Spring is On account of the great popularity of this Air 
compressed into a small space, and the rear curve of the Plunger is caught by the Trigger, holding the Spring in | Rifle, we have decided to make our subscribers a 
position. The Dart or Bullet is now inserted. By pulling on the Trigger the Plunger is released, and the Spring | very special offer. 
forces the Plunger forward with great power. The air in the chamber rushes through the small barrel of the Gun, Special Offer. For the next sixty days, we will give the Chicago 
driving the Dart before it with the speed of a bullet. Air Rifle complete, consisting of 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 50 

It is a boy’s Gun, yet men and women are enchanted with it. No powder or caps. No noise. Not dangerous to Bullets and Directions, for only one new name. Price, $1.25. Post- 
handle. Just the thing for target practice. By its use a person can become a good shot. It is 38inches long. The age and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased, or it can be sent by express at the receiver's 
air-chamber and all working parts are made of brass and steel. ‘The stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished. expense. The weight of this Rifle all packed is less than three pounds. It is carefully wrapped in a pasteboard box- 








Automatic Type-writer. Given for one new name, and 10 cts. Conditions. Solid Gold Rings, with Plush-lined Boxes. 

This Type-writer has an automatic feed and a self-inking type wheel, uses The conditions for obtaining the Premivms offered on these Garnet Ring, No. 301. Solid Gold. This is one of the most de- 
Copying ink, will accommodate the largest sized letter paper, and possesses pages are the same as those given in our last October PREMIUM sirable Rings we offer. We import the Garnets from Europe, and have them 
Some of the features of a higher cost machine. List. Any one can purchase premiums, whether subscriber or not. set to our special order. It is just the Ring for a young miss. Given for one 

. \ ; ° 


new name. Price, $1.25. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





| 
Style of Type and number of Characters used, 


ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRS TUVW 
L_XYZ&$ 1234567890. 1: 3%: 2- 
















14k Solid and Rolled-Gold Bead Necklaces. 


PLIIIIDIAM AA AAA D IG. 


This style of neck jewelry is very fashionable. Each Necklace is thirteen 
inches in length, is made by hand, and is warranted. 
We can furnish these Necklaces in solid gold or silver, or heavy 14k rolled 
gold, Roman finish. The rolled-gold Beads are unusually heavy, and should | No. 301. No. 602. No. 412. 
| wear nearly as long as the solid. | = ; ; 
| Solid 14k Gold Bead Necklace is given for five new names, and| Friendship Ring, No. 602. This is solid gold, ornamented with 



























aw is @ great fascination among the young in sending or receiving a $2.50 additional. Price, $6 each. | two tiny enamelled Forget-me-nots, with gold bangle. Very caggruog A 
Ype-written letter. To such a class, this Type-writer will afford almost | Solid Silver Bead Necklace is given for one new name, and $1 ad-  plush-lined box given with each Ring. Given for one new name. Price, $1. 
endless delight and amusement, and also become a most valuable educator | ditional. Price, $2.50 each. | Beautiful Forget-me-not Solid Gold Ring, No, 412. This 






in teaching the art of spelling, punctuation and composition. | 14k Rolled-Gold Bead Necklace is given for one new name, and beautiful Gold Ring is made expressly for our subscribers, Engraved with 


a offer above. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 15 cts., | $1 additional. Price, $2.50 each. Postage and packing on either | beautiful Forget-me-nots. Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage 
®n sent as a premium or purchased. | of the Necklaces, 6 Cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. | and packing on either of the Rings, 6 cts. 
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Daguerre and Photography. 


The Complete Harvard Photograph Outfit. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 





APRIL 2, 1891. 


Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


Amateur Camera Clubs. 


In 1827, THe Companton’s birth-year, Niepce and Daguerre began experimenting together in Photography. Niepce Among the thousands of owners of Harvard Cameras, there are multitudes who are anxious to form Camera Clubs, 
soon died, but Daguerre persevered and at last discovered and announced the wonderful art. Fora while, the world | To aid the young people in this direction, we have secured the co-operation of the National Amateur Camera 


could not believe him. But finally his marvellous sun-pictures forced the truth to be confessed. 
Three years ago, we began advertising the Harvard Camera. 
Camera and Outfit could be sold for $1.75. 


Club, a recently incorporated body of enthusiastic lovers of Photography. 


It seemed impossible that a practical Photographic 
Still, many of our subscribers believed our statements, and tried the 


Benefits of a Camera Club. 


Camera. Friends of theirs saw its work and hastened to secure Harvard Cameras for themseives. So the news | 
spread until now tens of thousands of our subscribers are owners of this wonderful Photographic Outfit. In fact,| 1. Camera Club Meetings for papers and practical talks on Photography by members or invited speakers. 


so great is the demand that our manufacturers find it almost impossible to keep us supplied. 


it is no Longer 


necessary for us to describe the 
delights of Photography. The art 
has become so popular of late, the 
whole world knows its pleasures 
and wants to try its hand at it. 


How Can We 


sell the Harvard Outfit for $1.75? 
Because there are no middle-men 
to add to its cost with their per- 
centages. The Camera is manu- 
factured for us and for us alone, 
thousands being ordered at a 
time. Were this Camera to go 
through the regular channels of 
trade, it could not be sold for less 
than three dollars. 


Rebate Ticket. 


But some may say, “I prefer to 
wait until I can buy « large Cam- 
era.”” To these we reply, Art is 
not measured by the square yard. 
As artistic a picture can be made 
with the dainty Harvard as with 
« large Camera costing many 
dotiars. Begin with the Harvard, 
become expert in its use and 
then, if you want a costlier one, 
you can purchase it at a discount 
by means of a Rebate Ticket 
which we give with every Harvard 
Outfit. 


The lilustration. 


The illustration shown above 
is no fancy sketch drawn from 





2. A Studio and other conveniences for the general use of the members of the Club. 

3. Club Albums, for pre- 
serving interesting and merito- 
rieus Photographs. 

4. Field Days for friendly 
contests in Photography. 

5. Public Exhibitions 
Club work, with awarding 
prizes, ete. 

6. Exchange of Ideas, 
The members of a Club thus have 
a grand opportunity to exchange 
ideas and experiences, and re- 
ceive the inspiration and enthu- 
siasm of such companionship. 

While these reasons should be 
a sufficient inducement for organ- 
izing Branch Amateur Camera 
Clubs in every town in America, 
yet the Nationai Club authorizes 
us to make the following offer: 


of 
f 


Offer to Clubs. 


Upon the receipt of an applica- 
tion signed by at leakt three per- 
sons agreeing to form an Amateur 
Camera Club, there will be sent 
free, a Camera Club Constitution, 
Application Blanks for Member- 
ship and General Aids showing 
how to organize such Clubs. 

Each appiication for Blanks 
must enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage, and should be sent 
directly to the publishers of ‘THe 
CoMPANION. 


Prize Offer. 


With each Harvard Outfit we 
will give free a Harvard Prize 
Photograph Album. 


the imagination of our artist, but is a composite picture made from a number of Photographs that have been taken To the person who, previous to July 1, 1891, shall send us one of these Albums containing the best collection ot 


by young people wita the Harvard Camera. Each section or figure will be instantly recognized by its taker. 


The Harvard Prize Photograph Album. 


‘To provide a way by which present owners of Harvard Outfits may compete for the Prizes named in the next 
column, we make the following offer: On receipt of six cents in stamps we will mail to any address one Harvard Prize 
Photograph Album, and will include with the Album a sample Photograph taken by some boy or girl with the 
Harvard Camera. The conditions which govern the awarding of the prizes, together with full instructions for those 


intending to compete, will be enclosed with the Albnm. 


Harvard Camera. 


six photographs that have been taken by the sender with the Harvard Camera, we will give a choice of either 


ist Prize— Cash to the amount of . ° ° . . . . $15.00 
Or Hawk-Eye Outfit, price e . . . . . 15.00 
2d Prize — Cash to the amount of . e . ° e e . 10.00 
Or Anthony’s 4x5 Photographic Outfit, price ° ° 10.00 . 
3d Prize—Cash to the amount of . . . 8 ° ° 2 5.00 | 
Or any Selection of Photographic Materials, value . 5.00 : 
4th Prize— Cash to the amount of ° . ° . . ° 3.00 
Or The Phenix Gem Tin-Type Outfit, price ° . . 3.00 


The Complete Harvard Outfit. 


The Camera is made of metal and handsomely japanned and striped. The lens, imported from France, is unusually | The Harvard Outfit includes the Camera, Finder and Tripod-head, together with Developing Pan, Printing Frame, 
quick in action and adapted to a large range of work. 
The Finder is an ingenious attachment which enables a person to see the view before it is taken. One of our| picture. Size of picture, 214 x4 inches. 
experts failed to see in the Paris Exposition any Finder costing less than the entire Harvard Outfit. But he received The complete Outfit given for only one new name, and 50 cts. additional. Price, $1.75 Postage and pack- 


a suggestion that finally developed into the wonderfully simple but effective Finder we give with the Outfit. 


Regulation Foot Ball, No. 5, with Manual. 


Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 







and Manual given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. The regular 
price of the Bail and Manual is $2. Our price is only $1.50. Postage 
and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Although the cost of rubber has considerably advanced during the past 


few months, we shall not for the present increase the price of our Foot Balls. 


Portable Changing Bag, and One Dozen Dry Plates, 


Size, 24x 4. Alli given for one new name. 
2 & 


a 


This fine Foot Ball is the regulation size—27 
inches in circumference —and is made of the 
We give with each Foot Ball an 
Official Manual, containing Referee’s Duties, 


best of stock. 





Score Sheet, Field 
Chart, and Foot 
Ball Rules, as 
authorized and 
adopted by the 
American Intercol- 
legiate Association. 

The Foot Ball 


This valuable apparatus 
will be keenly appreciated by 
all wh6 own a Harvard or 
Gem Camera. 

By means of it a person can 
remove and insert plates in a 
Camera, although the bright- 
est of sunlight is all about; 
thus being entirely indepen- 
dent of a dark room. By 
having two boxes in the Bag, 
one of unexposed plates and 
the other for exposed plates, 
any desired number of pic- 
tures can be taken on a single 


Glass Graduate, Ruby Glass, Gold, Chemicals, Mounts, Dry Plates; and Sensitized Paper for making the finished 





ing, 50 cts., or it can be sent by express at the receiver’s expense, which in very many cases will be cheaper. 




















trip. 

The Portable Changing Bag 
is made of an impervious and 
light-tight material, can be 
rolled up and carried in the 
pocket, and is very simple in 
construction. 


Premium offer above. Price, 85 cts. Postage and packing, 25 cts., 


when sent as a premium or purchased. 


10 cts. additional. Send stamp for a Catalogue of Photographic Supplies. 





Nottingham Lace Curtains. Combination Premium Package, No. 1. 
Lace Curtains always give a most pleasing effect, not only to the furnish- Given for one new name. 
ings of a room, but also to the house itself as seen from the outside, 
Every good housewife knows the value of Nottingham Lace Curtains. We 
purchase them by the case directly from the factory. The styles are the 
latest and most attractive. The patterns are assorted. The one illustrated 
| in the cut was taken at random from a case. 
The cut, being a greatly reduced photo-engraving of the lower end of the 
Curtain, does not give exactly the same effect as the Curtain itself. 
t 
p 
t 
i 
n 
This Package contains a most valuable assortment of articles for young folks. ) 
Ist, a Rubber Printing Outfit, consisting of a 3 A font of Type, Type Holder, h 
Ink Pad, Tweezer, and Directions. Just the thing for marking clothing or ¥ 
printing cards. 2d, a Duplex Call Whistle, having two cylinders of different a 
lengths and capable of producing a most powerful sound. 34d, a practical 
Fountain Pen, which is easily filled and kept in order. 4th, a package of 
Calling Cards. 5th, a fine 6-paged Ivorine Pocket Memorandum Book. 6th, 
a beautiful Gold-plated Pocket Pencil. 
The entire Combination given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 
Wright & Ditson’s Regulation League Base 
Ball. Given for one new name. 
A young man’s education is now con- 
sidered incomplete without at least a 
thorough technical knowledge of the rules 
of Base Ball. An acquaintance with the f 
game, acquired by practical contest on ti 
| the “diamond,” is of far more value, sl 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, No.1. These Curtains are nine feet paapantiee: 2 ” pownang 1 RRS He hi 
long, forty inches wide, and are all bound with tape. ones waey epee epoca th 
A pair (two curtains) given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. Our ee pee ony es iin ame © — ni 
. » i & Ditson’s Regulation League Ball. This 
price only $1.25 for the pair. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when . - . W 
sent as a premium or purchased. is one of the leading Balls, and is used by 
: professionals. If you intend to use a Ball, get the best. 
| Nottingham Lace Curtains, No. 2. These Curtains are three and | Moulded rubber centre, double cover. Weight, 5 oz. Size, 9 in. Horse-hide t 
| one-half yards long, fifty-two inches wide, and bound with tape. cover, red-stitched. Each Ball is carefully made, and warranted to be regula be 
A pair (two curtains) given for two new names, and 25cts. additional. Our tion size and weight, and especially adapted for match games. 
Price ot Bag alone, 50 cts.. postage | price only $2.50 for the pair. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when| This fine Rall is given for one new name. Price, 90 cts. Postage and L 


| sent as a premium or purchased. | packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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For the Companion. 


INHUMANITY. 


Farmer Snowden, well-fed and ruddy, stood 
at his door one morning, as Holt, his nearest 
neighbor, passed down the road. Holt drove a 
mule so thin and gaunt that its bones almost 
pierced the skin. The wretched animal staggered 
under the weight of several bags of grain. 


“Isn’t Jack overloaded a trifle?” Snowden called. 
“No,” said Holt. ‘He's used to it. 


his wife. “How any Christian man can work a 
brute to death I can’t understand! 
ready, mother?” 

Mrs. Snowden hastily finished packing the 
basket of sandwiches and pie for the luncheon in 
the field, and gave it to her husband, who followed 
his haymakers down the road. 

The kitchen was in disorder. It was scarcely 
day, but Mrs. Snowden had already cooked break- 
fast for three hungry men. The dishes must be 
washed, a dozen pies made, the ironing done, and 
the house set in order. 

She began to work, but stopped presently to pre- 
pare a delicate breakfast and arrange it prettily 
upon a table in the parlor. Her daughter, a victim 
of some nervous ailment, came down, and lan- 
guidly tasted it. 

“I have no appetite,” she moaned. “I think 
perhaps I could eat a bit of broiled chicken.” 

Mrs. Snowden hurried to make ready the new 
dish. When Laura had eaten it—and she finished | 
every morsel—her mother helped her to creep out | 
to the hammock in the cool shade, brought hera 
book, a fan, a pillow and a dish of fruit. 


” 





Laura spent the morning there, out of sight of | 
the kitchen. She was an educated girl, fond of | 
painting and all beautiful things. She declared 
that the heat, the cooking and the work made her 
ill. “Mother had been used to it all her life. She 
hever tired of it. She liked turmoil.” 

Presently Laura managed to walk as far as the 
post-oflice, and brought back a letter. It was from 
her brother Joe who was in a store in Boston, and 
Was full of amusing gossip about parties, club- 
meetings, and concerts. In a postscript Joe said, 

“Ask mother if she 
will make me a set of 
new shirts as soon as 
possible. It does not 
take her long to run 
them off on the machine, 
and it saves me some 
dollars. Poor clerks in 
Boston have to look 
after the pennies!” 

Mrs. Snowden gave a 
wan smile as she re- 
ceived the message. ‘I 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


buck that “They were not as neatly finished as | “Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms 


those in the shops. 
wearing out.” 


Mother’s machine must be 





He often spent in a supper, given to his friends, 
more money than would have bought the shirts. 

When harvest was done, Farmer Snowden con- 
gratulated himself on his profits. Some of his 
neighbors, he said, hired help in the kitchen during 
harvest. “But I told them mother undertakes it 
all herself. She is used to work. She likes it.” 

He took pleasure in abusing Holt, who had 
worked his mule almost to death. But when he 
saw his wife’s face grow more lean and sallow 
each day, it never occurred to him nor to his 
children to consider the drudgery, the dullness, 
the absence of hope, amusement and cheer from 
her life, or to think that they were urging her, 
step by step, each day nearer to her grave. 

Into how many farm-houses does The Companion 
enter, in which a Mrs. Snowden may be found? 


without injury to the system. 25 cents a box. 
mar 





The Throat. For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any 
trouble of the Throat, use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


>-- 

Burnett’s Cocoaine,—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Haik.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NUT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. [Adv. 


The most wondertui household article ever 
DISH invented. Wasues,rinses and dries dishes in 





four minutes time. A complete success. Tre- 
mendous sales being made. Every family 


wants it. Splendidterms. Agentscoin 
money. Absolutely no competition. 
lllustrated circulars free. Address 
The Geo. M. RewellUo., 115 Cleveland,.0. . 


How often 


when the old spider, griddle, stew 
pan, or kettle was all greasy and 
nasty; or when it scaled, cracked, or 
broke, you’ve wanted something that 
wouldn’t ‘act that way.” You can 
have them by getting "NEVER BREAK 
steel cooking utensils. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


A NEW 
Twilled Lace Thread 
FOR CROCHETING, 
nS D, Patterns. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 26 Conte: 
Series of 1:2 Beautiful Illus. Tidies from London 


and Paris. Inquire for them of your dealer, or send 
10 cents for spool — 500 yards. 5 cents for Single 








Crocheting 
Book No. 2. 


50 Illustrated 
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Awarded Highest Honors Gi 











FOR 


Ladtes 


AND 


Children’s 
Boots «° Shoes, 


Sold everywhere. 











Paris medal on every bottle. Beware of imitations 




































































He likes it.” 
“That beats me,” said Snowden, indignantly, to 


Is my basket 





am glad Joey is so sav- 
ing,” she said; but as 
she oiled her 
for the work she sighed quietly. It was harvest- 
time. She was busy in the kitchen all day. The 
shirts must be made after night-fall. 

Day after day went by. The family and the two 
hired men were fed, the house was kept in order, 
the washing and ironing were done, Laura was 


nursed and humored—all by the one quiet, gaunt 
Woman, 





When night came, she sat down at the machine 


to make the shirts, with loving thoughts of her 
Oy. 
‘The doctor says that I need exercise,” said 


Laura, feebly, one day. “I shall try riding horse- 


back, | think.” 
J . 
roe, when he received the shirts, merely wrote 


machine | 
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lacing and No. 40 white cotton. 


mark the centre of the piece cut off. 

Commence at one end of the length and roll the 
lacing toward the marked centre, sewing the roll 
neatly on one side to hold it in place. 

When the centre is reached, take the other end 
and repeat the operation, only rolling the lacing in 
the direction opposite from the first. 

The figure when completed is a double wheel. 
See illustration. 

Make six of these double 
wheels and one single 
one. The last made with 
a 10-inch length of lacing. 

Using the single wheel 
for a centre, sew the end 
of a double wheel on 
either side, making a string of five wheels. 

Now sew the remaining double wheels in pairs, 
making two strings of four wheels each, and place 
one on either side of the first. These thirteen 
wheels to be used as the centre of the mat. With 
the lacing, 
now measure 
around this 
centre once 
andahalf, four 
times, and cut 
the length so 
measured, 
from the ball. 
Cut this piece 
in two equal 
parts and fold each part at its centre. Pin the two 
folds together on a cushion (or anything to hold 
them) and make a common four-strand braid, and 
sew it around the centre of wheels. 

Next, measure around braid eight times, find the 
centre of length, pin down and proceed to make 
a chain of “True Lovers’ Knots” a quarter of an 
inch apart. 

The knotis made thus :— 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. 


The chain when completed to be added to the 
braid which has just been made. 

Now add another row of braid, measuring for it 
(around the knots) once and a half, four times. 
Finish with a row of wheels. 

This makes a mat measuring about 10x12 inches, 
and larger or smaller ones can be made by increas 
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Fig. 4. 


ing or diminishing the number of wheels in the 
centre. One ball of lacing will make several mats. 


HOW TO MAKE DURABLE TABLE MATS. 


2 5 | 
The materials used are a bail of white corset | 


Cut a 20-inch length from the ball of lacing and 


Tidy, or 60 cents for 12 Tid 
cop: of Crocheting Book No, 2. 
Glasgo Lace 
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Patterns, including 


hread Co., Glasgo, Conn. 
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POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORE, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALEKS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


} men. 








| FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


| have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 





LA ba dl musical ; tone of rare sympathetic —— ; beau- 
| titul for vocal accompaniment. 


pugest CRADE-Onvy, 


CATALOGVE FREE 


Jurably con- 


| structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. 
than any other piano. 
SONABLE TERMS, 


Require tuning less often 
MoveraTE Prices. Rea- 








The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


|_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. { 
The patient suffering from 


| 
CONSUMPTION, | 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR) | 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the ) | 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. Itis a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 




















TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 












. A. DACCETT & CO., Vineland, N. Je 
or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana St., Chicago 











HAVE YOU SEEN 


E WILL FINISH THE PICTURES. THE 
brated Reversible Back, English Com 


THE NEW MODEL 


HAWKE VE 


The LEADING all-around Gamera. 


Send at once for the HAwWK-EYE BOOKLET, containing complete description. Prices, $15 to 
dry-plates which are sold everywhere, or Contjnuous Film, for 25 to 100 pictures without reloading. When de- 
sired w LAIR CAMERA CQ@., also manufacturers of Blair’s Cete- 
t and other Cameras and « i i 

Boston, Mass. Branches, Chicago and Philadelphia. Also sold by Deal 


$50. Uses regular 


Factories, 471-477 


Tremont St., 
everywhere. 


cecessorves. 
ers 












ONARD 
EANABLE 





A few 
Flues 


are the most costly in the end. 
we have no agen 





REFRIGERATORS 


ARE ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
ELEGANT HARDWOOD ANTIQUE FINISH. 
h bett dl 
i PROVISIONS AND ICE coan ony other. 
yints: Five Walls, Charcoal Filled, Perfectly pirdight Locks, 
emovable for Cleanliness, Solid Iron Shelves, Dry Cold Air. 


WE PROVE ALL OUR CLAIMS. 
Do not buy imitations made to sell, with unfilled walls and inferior construction; they 
Don’t fail to send for Circular. We Pay Freight where 


t. 
RAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 15 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CLOSELY WATCHED. 


A subject of frequent complaint among Amer- 
ican men who travel in Europe is the lack of skill 
on the part of the barbers, who seldom know how 
to use their razors without inflicting suffering upon 
their customers. So few men, comparatively, de- 
pend upon barbers to be shaved, in the Old World, 
that the art is not always mastered by those who 
practise it. A traveller in England relates an inci- 
dent, however, which seems to indicate that bar- 
bers in the country districts are no more expert in 
cutting hair than they are in shaving. 


“I was travelling leisurely through Warwick- 
shire, the country of Shakes speare,” this traveller 
says, “when, seeing a rather neat barber-shop, and 
be ‘ing aware that my hair needed cutting, I went in 
“— submitted myself to the shears. 

“I did so with some little uneasiness, for these 
shears were vast and murderous. looking weapons, 
which looked as if they were ordinarily employed 
in cutting sheet-iron instead of men’s hair. 

“The barber went through many preparations, 
which gave me a chance to ‘observe that his dog, a 
wiry -looking little bull-terrier with a singular 
droop in his left eye, and a vicious expression 
about his cropped ears, was eying me intently 
from a point a little to one side of me, on the floor. 

“The barber at last set at work at my back hair, 
very deliberately. The bull-terrier still eyed me 
as a cat watches a mouse, now tipping his head a 
trifle on one side, now on the other. 

“I stood this eager scrutiny in silence for a few 
minutes, but presently my curiosity led me to 
speak. 

“*Hum! I said; ‘a sharp-looking dog, that of 


“ ‘Sharp! the man laughed. ‘No more hintelli- 
gent beast than ’im in all War’icksh’re to-day, sir.’ 

“Can you tell me why he is watching me n that 
way? 

**Ah, there’s the hintelligence of ’im, sir. Some- 
times it happens, you know, sir, as ’ow, when I’m 
a-cuttin’ a gent’s ’air, sir, as ’ow | chips a little hoff 
the top of the gent’s hear with the shears, sir. An’ 
then you should see, sir, as ’ow Sir Garnet—that’s 
the dog’s name, sir—as ’ow he lights on that bit of 
hear ina hinstant, sir!’ 

“This very interesting piece of information sent 
such a cold chill down my back as I had seldom 
felt before. I did not dare to speak and beg the 
man to be careful, lest my agitation should cause 
him to make the unluc ky stroke with the shears. 

“I certainly did not dare to move. The man took 

a long time with his hair-cutting, and all that time 
Sir Garnet eyed me keenly anc "hungrily from the 
floor, while the cold drops of perspiration were 
starting out on my forehead. 

“Fortunately 1 escaped ‘mutilation; but in my 
dreams, for weeks, | was haunted by ‘the vision of 
that expectant bull-terrier, watching me with his 
malevolent eye out for the tip of my ear. I see 
him in an occasional vision still, and I never expect 
to be quite rid of him.” 


—~@>———————— 
FOR RHEUMATICS. 


Old remedies for diseases were of a fearful and 
wonderful nature. Itis to be hoped that the world 
is growing wiser in this regard, but there are still 
those who apparently have firm belief in strange 
specifics. The author of “Wild Life on a Tidal 
Water” became acquainted with the watermen of 
Norfolk, England, and gives the following speci- 
men of their various remedies for rheumatism. 


The conversation turned on He mn the 
common ailment of watermen. “Wal, I hev carried 
a tater in my pocket since C hristmas, an’ it fare 
ter me it dew no good; the tater waste, but the 
rheumatics doant go,” said Larin, a swarthy, 
determined-looking young shrimper. 

“An’ them magnetic stones fare ter me to be 
fooleries,” continued a-stout old eel-catcher. 

“Them magnetic belts work better,” broke in 
Horngee, dogmatically, “but arter all, fares ter =~ 
nothing like the fat o’ a good silver eel. Jest prick 
*im an’ let the fat run out afore the fire, an’ rub it 
inter the j’ints. I have cured myself like that, an’ 
so hev my missis.” 

“Wal,” rejoined the shrimper, “1 hey found a 
little black rosin, as much as you can hold on a 
shillin’, twice a week, do some good. Wenus turps 
rubbed on the j'ints do good, but carrying pigs’ 
left +g trotters an’ taters an’ brimstone fare ter 
me 8 

“Wal, old matey, what dew you think about these 
cures?” asked Larin, turning to an old sailor, who 
had served in the coastguard. 

“What dew I think? On’y wiper’s oil will cure 
all rore scrumatics.” 

“Fares ter me hosses’ oil cures quickest,” inter- 
rupted a little gunner, who had just come in. 

“Hosses’ oil fs good. stuff, ah! werry good stuff!” 
acquiesced each patient, gravely shaking his head. 


~~ 
or 





IDENTIFYING HANDWRITING. 


When the experts in handwriting meet on the 


witness-stand and swear hard against one another, 


the jury has a difficult task. Nevertheless, there 
have been remarkable cases of identification of 


handwriting. 


An English gentleman offered a large sum of 


money for the discovery of a marriage register, 
the production of which was necessary in an im- 
portant lawsuit. An officer in a coun church 
wrote him that the missing register had turned up 
in the vestry box of his own parish. 
and an expert in handwriting were sent to ex. 
amine the document. 
The man showed them the marriage register, and 
after a careful examination, they went to lunch. 
At the table, the expert expressed an opinion 
unfavorable to the genuineness of the register. It 
was modern oa ae and did not, therefore, 
possess the antiquity claimed for it. 
“Then how in the world did it get there?” asked 
the church officer. 
“Why, you forged it yourself,” quietly replied 
the expert, who had studie 
note sent the gentleman. 
The man, being threatened with prosecution, fled 
the country, and thus confessed his crime. 


————- +r —— 
SIGNIFICANT. 


Bridget could neither read nor write, but she was 


no fool, for all that. 


“That was a very nice letter of Patrick’s, offer- 


ing you marriage,” said the mistress. 
I say in reply for you?” 


“What shall 


“You may tell him, if you plaze, mum, that when 
I gets ~ wages raised next month, mum, I'll begin 
0 


to save for the weddin’ things.” 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, 


STAMPS : Agts. wanted to sell ay Ae sheets. Com. 

3313percent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 

5 FOREIGN STAMPS, i. Is., Nicara 
etc., for a 2c. stam ASHFIELD,3438 3d Ave.,} ‘Y. 


STAMPS 300 mixed, rare oo etc., 10c.; 7% fine 
var. and nice album, 10c. -Agts. Wanted for 


best sheets. 40 perc. com. F. P. Vincent, Chath Chatham. 


bought and sold. — Pri e 
POSTAGE STAMP list of 6000 be my ay 10c. 
1/1 _e_ets and Packet list free. 
— wanted. H. GREMMEL, 8) Nassau STREET, N. Y. 


WEAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 152 


4} Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type + pra 
bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up 
\saia neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 

Passured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Coan 

















BIRD ‘Ihe secret of th. Canary Breeders ofthe Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 


MANNA frrcccicor i atte Conte 
MAKES recrnr for 15 conte ‘eid by all drag: 
CANARIES frist mutet re Address, 
_WARB LE « Third Street. Saencenitens. Pa. 


AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, oy in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
The purest and best SLEMI SHES. 
Highly meMicated ; in use 20 years. $4 per jar. 
kJ Delivered free in the U. 8 


H.M.C, LAVENDER SALTS. 








st Made. * Handsome Bottle. Price, 
Either article sent on receipt of price. Send for asin 


THE HOME MEDICATION CO.,88 5th Ave.,N.Y. 





CEN ERAL SH ERMAN’S 


onl Sa rauthen}s boo he Send 2c. to ity Bokne 


Rxrion vA Pt ou want to make money. 
a TIONA PUBL SHING 'C0., CHIC Cuicaao, ILL. ILL. 


FO U NTAIN PEN 
15 ry ELK Fae td Fi LLING 
— 
vel ‘SE “INKING ‘STAMP, 
feapror PENCIL, Any name. 10c, or name, wowa & state on, loc. 
_Rubber Stamp Co. P13, New Haven, “onn, 
Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
U S c Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
SeJutensil you ever saw. Poaches 
eggs by steam. The easiest the 
Pou best way. See one at hardware 
store or write sole manufacturers. 
=i Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N ¥ 


STAMPS! 160 var., Ly! rare, e hw mixed For- 
s eign, 16c RAY eae © iy 27C.; 16 Aus 
tralian, 10c.; 3 Honduras, 8 Ch te Argentine 
10c.; 3 Sarawak, 20c. The y ER Stank Album anc 
400 vorigsigm $13 2%. Large Illustrated Catalogue, 5c. 
Edwards, Peeke Co., 27283 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Iii. 


Send for stamp sotestions | on approval. 
Bure to please, 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
Mexico, 10c.; Mexico 1864, 4 var. com- 
plete, 20c. rice-lists and premium 
Offers free. Add. iy a 
CO., 1501 Washington Av., St. Louis. Mi 


SIGNAL CYCLOMETER, 


FOR BICYCLES. 
Strikes at the completion of every mile. Many new 
features in ag me i peteerm, Send for circular to 

J N & CO., Westfield, Mass. 


24 hand BICYCLES 


d all makes new, at low’st prices,eas 
ayments no extra oha. Send for cata 
save aos ouse, Hazard = =. 8G = ——— ti 


‘ ~ CARLSBAD. “SPRUDEL SAT 


is not a mere purgative., it is an alterative 


spun AUS 
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€d upon by unscrupulous dealers. The 
who will take 
mental music. Address, W' WARD’S 
3 lins, Guitars, Banjos, Flutes, | j 
for 80 conte? single pack: 2. 10 cents. New 


) onda constitutional remedy. 
: wine must have the sigqnelwes of 
Ose and Mendelson Co., Sole te 
3 ~ $ Str. N.Y." on every bot! 
We will 2ay 
lJ | a Uberal al- 
subscribers for 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
cal and instru: 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
We issue a beautiful illustrated 
3 Harmonicas, Music, etc. 
3 = Ce STORY, 24 & 26 Cen- 
The “Perfection” are the only dyes that 
tured that give brilliant and fast colors on 
sample cards and catalogue 
W. CUSHING & CO., Poaeve®, Maine. 


pen imported article. Donot be impos 
a Ml Ml Ml Ml iy i li li Ml Ml lia ll 
ary to Agents 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
+5 100 -page Catalogue of Vio- 
& tral Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cotton goods. 1 dozen, any colors, sent by mail 
ada For LApiES 
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: By Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Philadel- 
phia, President "National Woman's | Health 
Association of America ; Oscar B. M 
of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie ptt A 
of New York; and other eminent writers 
upon this important subject. 
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Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMARING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Porfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one using @ Chart or Squa 
te el ith The Mepewe y 
ing Machine in C 


to Learn, 
“F Fh Fol- 
sick n Invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
Free 30 days to test at yonrownhome 
for Illustrated Circular. 


Send . 
A lawyer DO oe 


MeDOWELL CO. 
» 6 West 14th St., New York City, 
know the advertisers to be thorough! labl 


DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 

if your dealer doogn’t keop 8 | 50c in stamps 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. | 


Teething 
Made Easy. 


It is not disputed that during the Sesthing 
— the greatest number of deaths occur. 

8 equally true that the diseases to which nile 
dren are most subject, are incidental to the 
teething period. 

The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
send free to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp for postage, a pamphlet on the 
cause and symptoms of difficult teething, the 
diseases incidental to the Senses period, 
their prevention, cure, etc. 








Cutiviita 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturing, er ge itch- 
ing, Lae bleeding imp iy, 0 
blotchy, with loss of hair, trosa pimples b the m 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
rmanently, and economically cured by t the CuricuRA 
EMEDIES, consisting of CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, 
CuTIcURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
filer, and CuTicu ILVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
z language, but true. Thousands of grateful testi- 
als from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
1 fing and incomparable efficacy. 
id everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
$1. Prepared by Potter Drug and P Chemical 
Corporations Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


= es Romeo, chapped and oily skin ag 








ted by CUTICURA Soap. 

Soamation Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutr- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


RHEUMATISY 








CURED BY 


Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ALL ABOUT DYSPEPSIA 
and how to cure it. Mailed to any address. A book 
riceless value to every sufferer. John H. McA lvin, 
owell, Mass. 14 years Tax Collector. 

















FAST BLACK 
IMPORTED 


$2.) HOSE 


aeatby mailos FOR MEN. 
receipt of $2.11 = om the finest 


nae an; donnie tyre 
Will A AYS keep a deep black. 
Money refunded, ifin any way ake. 


SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men’s Outfitters, 
164 Tremont 8t., Bostox, Mass., U.S.A. 





























We 
and that their machine is a really wonderful inven- 
tion.— Ladies’ World 











STATE SIZE DESIRED. 








BARRYS La, 





all im —<—4 from the scal; 


ed the handwr iting in the Ly I, gray Saks, ond comeme. we 
and Beau! nfallible for curing eruptions, diseases 


of the skin, gends ond mse and quickly healing od K | N 
” 


or by Mail, 50 cts. 
o., 44 Stone St., ow York. 


cuts, ew ruises, sprains, 


BARCLAY & 


An elegan’ exquisitely perfumed, removes 
= Fey baldness and 


to grow Thick, Soft 
iene AND 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 














The mistress laughed, and saw the point. 


Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THOMPSON, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion ; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention Companion. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


“A Dollar Saved is a Dollar EARNED.” 


B50 


The Dexter Shoe Co. 


has decided to sell this solid Goat Dongola Ladies’ 
Button Boot direct to the wearer. 

It is in every —_ of stock : making and shape equal 
to the Boots which are sold for $2.50 in all retail 
stores. We make this Boot ourselves:—we know we 
are right about this ; therefore we will guarantee the =, 
style and wear to the entire satisfaction of the 
chaser, and will refund the money or send another oair 

of its to any = having cause for complaint. 

Made in B to EE widths in half-sizes, 
and in both Ly Toe for Dress and 

mmon Sense for Comfor 

Sent Pm aid. anywhere in the United 

States fo re. 


Highest ae if desired. 


DEXTER SHOE 60,, 


122 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


%@ 50,000 Pairs Sold Already. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says : 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any y hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 





MARCH to search, 
APRIL totry, < 
MAY to tell if you live or die. 


So runs the old adage. But if you take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla during the months of 
March and April, the result in May will be 
all you could desire. To overcome the 
ailments peculiar to Spring, purify and 
invigorate the blood by the use of 


|AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


All who make use of THIS as their 
Spring medicine need have no fear of 
That Tired Feeling, Indiges- 
tion, Headache, Pains in the 
Back and Limbs, Feverish- 
ness, nd other disagreeable symptoms 
so prevalent at this period of the year. 
For the young, the old, the middle-aged 
— for all — AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the 
Superior Medicine for Spring. 
Don’t be induced to take any other medi- 
cine. Be particular that your druggist 
gives you 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, will cure you. 





DIXON'S Zooucks PENCILS 


Are unequaled = ptevke My tough leads. 
If your stationer does not kee + 4 them, mention Compan- 





ton and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
‘ Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money 
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For the Companion. 


THE PONIES OF THE PLAINS. 


The demand for larger horses and the conse- 
quent introduction of the heavier animals of the 
East seems destined to deprive the Western pony 
of his peculiar and well-known characteristics. 

This is to be regretted, for, in his own domain, 
he stands without a rival. On the 
beaten roads of the plains, a pair of them have 
been known to draw a buggy and its occupant 
from eighty to one hundred miles in a single day. 
He is not speedy, in the sense that Kentucky 
racers are speedy ; but he is sinewed with steel. 

The sales by drovers of half-wild and wholly 
unbroken animals throughout the Central 
Eastern States have given ponies an evil reputa- 
tion Which is undeserved. Experience shows that 
they can be handled and trained quite as easily and 
readily as horses of other breeds. For proof look 
at the cow-ponies—those used in ropmg and 
herding cattle. A well-trained cow-pony will 
stand patiently for hours, wherever his rider 
leaves him, with only the bridle-rein drawn for- 
ward over his head and allowed to trail on the 
ground; and it is admitted that in roping, his 
agile twists and turns, and his bracings when the 
rope has been hurled, guided by a high 
order of intelligence. 

The present stock is descended largely from 
Indian and wild ponies, and they from the es- 
caped horses of early Spanish explorers and from 
stolen animals and runaways on the border. 
Time and that inevitable law of nature which 
adapts all life to its environments have replaced 


seein 


bulk and strength with agility and wiry en- 
durance. 
There is much difference in appearance be- 


tween the true wild horse and the ordinary Texas 
and Indian pony. The latter is steep-hipped, 
and has spindling legs and a slim body, and 
weighs only from five hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred and fifty pounds; while the true wild 
horse is a square-built, stout-limbed, chunky an- 
imal, weighing from eight hundred to ten hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

Ihave a wild horse, though it is now as gentle 
as any dog, which answers exactly to the latter 
deseription. He was captured, when nearly five 
years old, from a herd in the western portion of 
No Man's Land. 

All ponies are commonly called ‘broncos ;” 
though there is a puzzling and varied nomen- 


cature, the terms ‘‘mustang,’’ ‘“‘cayuse,’’ and 
“bronco”’ being used indiscriminately. 


The mustang is the true wild horse; the cayuse 
is his lineal descendant; and the bronco is an 
unbroken or half-domesticated animal, frequently 
of mixed breed. The picturesque steel-springed 
and ball-jointed ‘*‘bucker’’ of the plains is gen- 
erally a bronco. 

Of wild horses, very few are now to be found. 
Like the bison, their race is run. Still, occasional 
bands are met with in the Texas Panhandle and 
in unsettled portions of Arizona and New Mexico. 
less than ten years ago they were comparatively 
tumerous on the plains, and their capture and 
subjugation was followed as a lucrative business. 

Mustang-catchers did not run down their game, 
but simply walked it down. They commonly 
hunted in parties of four, taking with them a 
dozen extra saddle animals, and a mess-wagon 
containing grain, provisions, water-barrels, ropes 
and chains. 

When the game was sighted they went into 
camp; and two of the party rode off toward the 
Wild horses, which, as soon they saw the 
mounted men, were away in a wild burst of speed 
which carried them for miles. 

But the hunters jogged along patiently and 
quietly, bearing to the right or left, as the case 
might be, to induce the mustangs to run in a 
tircle. They never crowded them. The sole 
object was to keep them moving and prevent 
them from obtaining food or drink. From time 
0 time fresh saddle-horses were brought from 
the bunch near the mess-wagon; the men also 
alternating duties. 

It frequently required three weeks of this kind 
of work so to wear down the mustangs that the 
drivers could approach within a mile of them. 
After that it was an easy matter to walk them in 
i ever-narrowing circle, the centre of which was 
the mess-wagon. 

Nothing tames 
thirst ; 


as 


like exhaustion, hunger and 
and when the diameter of the circle was 
“ontracted toa thousand yards or less, the hunt- 
&s counted the game as secure. 

Asnire was then prepared of a five-hundred- 
foot ro e, at one end of which was a large noose, 
png ‘rend being firmly secured to the earth 
W a 


deeply driven picket-pin. Half-way be- 
‘ween the pin and the noose a smaller rope was 
attached, the loose end of which was held by a 








Man lying out in the grass and concealed as 
‘auch as possible. 

The mustangs were slowly driven over the 
Noose; and at the opportune moment the cor- 


‘ealed nan jerked the small rope, and usually 


smooth, 


and | 
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succeeded in catching one of them by the foot. 
The struggles of the animal caused its mates to 
trot away with all the speed they could muster; 
but being so greatly fatigued they seldom went | 
‘far, and two of the hunters kept constantly at | 
| their heels. 


| 
The horse which had been caught was roped 


j}about the neck and choked down; and while 
thus held helpless, a chain twenty inches in lengta 
| was attached by means of a strap to one of its 
| forefeet. Then the choking rope was removed 
| and it was released. 
It could walk 
along at a half-trot by exercising care, 


not run, for it was sure to trip itself by stepping | 


with its hind feet on the chain. 

Naturally it joined its mates, and then the 
band was again circled over the noose; the pro- 
cess was repeated until all were made captives. 

A removal of the camp to the nearest water- 
hole followed, care being exercised to prevent | 
the thirsty mustangs from water-foundering. And | 
here the hunters remained until the saddle-horses | 
were recruited. 

With these the captives were constantly herded 
to tame them as much as possible. Their thor- 
ough subjugation was often a long and weari- 
some process. They could not be induced to 
approach a trough; and for days it was neces- | 
sary to run water out upon the earth for them. | 
Then troughs were sunk in the ground, and the 
water run into and over them, the 
being thus led by degrees to their use. 

Corralling and stabling were also difficult, as 
the ponies naturally regarded every enclosure as 
a trap. ‘To overcome their fears, a chute with 





mustangs 


long wings was used; and by its aid they were | 


driven with domestic horses, their fears gradu- 
ally wearing away as they came to learn that no 
harm was intended them. 

When once they comprehended this all else 
was but a matter of time and patience. 

And thus were the original ponies of the plains 





Send 5 cents for sample 
copy of “Folio,” contains | 
from 18 to 244 pages of 
choice music. Issued 

monthly. $1.00 per year ; ae price, Svc. Address, 
Ww White " ‘Smith ae Co., Boston. Mention THE Companion. 


las Psycho, Hickory, Rival, Tremont, 
Boston, Eagle, Star and many 

- other Bicycles, in all sizes for 
AVP boys, girls, men and ladies, at all 
prices from $25.00 upwards. We 
are headquarters for sundries. 
Old mounts taken in part pay- 
ment for new wheels. Second- 
s for sale. 4S-page illustrated cata- 
» free. Live agents wanted in every town in New 
England. Write for terms. . STALL, 50 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. Brane h House, 166- 168 Columbus Ave. 





with little difficulty, roine| We Want Every Mother 


but could | 


to Read This. 


Why will you pay at your deaiers 60 to 75_eents per 

iir for your Baby’s Shoes? On receipt of 35 cts.. we 
vill mail to you a pair of our Fat Babies’ Kid 
Button, any size wanted from | to 6. 

These are nice, stylish, scollop top, worked button 
hole and will fit. If not satisfactory we will ex- 
change or refund money. Address, 


GILE SHOE CO., Bex 2897, Boston, Mass. 


TANLEY’S 


ADVENTURES IN THE 
WILDS OF AFRICA. 


539 pages, fully illustrated, FR EE 

toany one sending $1.00 for a year's 
news subscription ton ylarge ilinstrated family 
paper, THE CHRISTIAN. “The best paper 
that comes to me,” REV. CHARLES H. 
SPURGEON. SPECIMENS FREE. Ifthe 
book is ordered Mailed, add 15 cents, 


‘HLL. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


Boston Spoons. 


We have a great variety of Single Silver ’ 








lea, 
Coffee and Orange Spoons, the more expensive 
representing historic buildings and events, suit- 
able for souvenirs or 
$1.00 to $3 


presents. Prices, from 


.00. Registered mail, 25 cents extra. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 


forced from their wild estate and brought into —_— S PATENT HAMMOCKS. 


the service of man. Joun H. Wuitson. 


a 
THE BEAR TREE. 


In the town of Palmer, Mass., there is a vener- 
able yet thrifty pine-tree which, since the time of 
the early Indian wars, has been known as the 
Bear Tree. The early settlers of Palmer were in 
such fear of savages at the time of these Indian 
disturbances that every man was required to 
carry arms whenever he had occasion to 
his dwelling. And this regulation in regard to 
the carrying of weapons extended even to going 
to church. 


One Sunday morning Deacon Thomas King, 
who lived for many years on South Main Street, 
started for church, armed as the law required. 
As Deacon King neared this big pine he heard a 
peculiar noise among the branches. Peering cu 
riously into the tree-top he there descried a large 
black bear! 

As is well known, the pioneers of our country 
were nearly all natural hunters. They hunted 
for food and also waged war against the enemies 
of their flocks. The moment the deacon’s eyes 
fell upon the bear, the huntsman’s instinct was 
aroused, and he brought his gun to his shoulder, 
took aim and fired. Bruin came tumbling down 
from the tree. 

In the excitement of success the deacon forgot 
the day and his destination, and at once pro- 
ceeded to dress the bear. There had been a 
scarcity of fresh meat in the settlement for some 


leave | 


time, and bear-meat in prime condition was indeed | 


a prize. 

Deacon King’s absence from meeting that Sun- 
day was noted and commented upon; and the 
worthy man himself, one of the most punctilious 
in Sabbath worship, was, when the adventure 
was past, astonished that he should have so far 


forgotten his duty and become a Sabbath-breaker. | 


A special church meeting was called to consider 
the case, and decide how the culprit should be 
disciplined. The deacon made his explanation 
and retired from the meeting. After arguing 
the question pro and con it was finally decided 


that ‘‘shooting that bear was a work of necessity 


and mercy.” 

It is an interesting fact that down to the pres- 
ent time, in all deeds of transfer of the estate on 
| which this pine stands, the Bear Tree is reserved 
from sale with the fee of the land. 


Or 


EXPENSIVE EGGS. 


Jean-Roch 
gives 


Coignet, a soldier of the Empire, 
in his account of Napoleon's campaigns 
many an every-day incident which we shall not 
find inany history. As his editor wisely declares, 
it is not at all necessary to decide whether his 
memorials are valuable as chronicles of facts. 
Their interest is that which is attached to the 
daily life which accompanies great events. Dur- 
ing a terrible march in Poland, Coignet, who was 
a good purveyor, as well as a valiant soldier, says 
that he was able to buy a small pot, two eggs and 
some wood, to use at halting. He writes: 


I put my two eggs into the little pot, in front of 
the fire. Colonel Frédéric, who commanded us, 
came towards mmy fire, for I, who had been brav- 
est in the cold, had been the first to make a good 
blaze. 
the little pot in front of it, he said : 

“Is vour little stew boiling nicely ?” 

“Yes, Colonel.”’ 

“All right; I will stay by your fire.” 

I went for some sheaves of wheat, and gave 
him two to siton. Then I took out my two eggs, 
and gave him one of them. 

As he took it he gave me a napoleon, saying, 
“If you do not take these twenty franes I will 
not eat vour egg. It is worth that, to-day.” 

And so I was obliged to take twenty francs for 

| an egg. 
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FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
Beware of Imitations and Infringements, 


1. E. PALMER, Manufacturer, “*P20N'K0% ® 








No sick room 
should be without 
an easily assimilated 
concentrated food. 
Wasting diseases 
often destroy the power of 
the stomach 
to perform its office. 


Bush’s 
Liquid Beef 


Is the most 
perfect Raw Food, 
contains the largest Amount 
of albumen, 
and is retained by 
the weakest stomach. 
At our office, or by mail, 


SAMPLE FREE on receipt of 10 cts, in 


stamps, this being the exac - amount of post- 
age required on each s 


amp 
A. P. BUSH & CO., 149 Peanl St., Boston, Mass. 











It is for Affections of the Skin. 


CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 
SUNBURN, 


or any 
INFLAMMATION 


is instantly relieved by 
COMFORT POWDER, 


an external application. 








| 
| 


He came to my bivouac, and looking " Price, 50c. per box, post-paid. 


It will give quick relief to Tender Feet, 


Irritation under Truss Pad, Itching Ecze- | 


ma, Skin Eruptions, Accidental Burns or 
Excessive Perspiration (often offensive). 

It is the greatest comfort to an Infant a 
mother can use. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BOOK FREE BY MAIL. 


The Comfort Powder Oo., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








NO POISON 
IN OUR 


WALL PAPERS. 


We manufacture Wall Papers and we know 
that all of our goods are perfectly sanitary. We 
shall be pleased to send samples of Paper 
Hangings to any address. be particular to state 
size, color, and quality of paper desired. We 
are Designers of Interiors, and shall be pleased 
to send compefent men to measure and esti- 
mate on any grade of work. 

LOWEST CASH PRICES, 

WINDOW DRAPERY A SPECIALTY. 


THE BOSTON WALL PAPER CO, 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 
20 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TREES. 


Does it ever occur to you that you can avoid ex- 
pense and disappointment by selecting your 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Etc., 


From the largest nursery in New England? 
grow our own Stock, and will deliver you 


Better Trees at Lower Prices 


than you can secure by sending out of New Eng- 
land. Write for our Catalogues. 


Shady Hill Nurseries, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


GET THE BEST. 


SPURRS 
REVERE 








We 














m ae 
ONIGHT RIDE OF pats 


STANDARD JAVA 


COFFEE 


ite always sold at retail in a PINK 
PAPER BAG BEARING ABOVE 
TRADE MARK. 

lf your retail grocer does not 
keep it, send to 


The Howard W. Spurr Coffee Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| LITTLE CEM 
Pocket Savings Bank 


Solid as a Rock. 
Amount Deposited 
Always Visible. 
Cannot be Opened till 
$5.00 in Dimes 
have been deposited. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Only Dime Bank 
from which it is 
impossible to get out 
Coin by Manipulation 
before Bank is full. 














The accompanying __ illustra- 
tion is full size of the Bank. 

This Bank is so simple (no com- 
plicated machinery) it can never 
get out of order. it is one-third 
smaller than any other Pocket 
Bank, conse quently better 
adapted for carrying. 


American Introduction Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
85 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Hitchcock Building, 11 Park Row. 
NEW YORK, 
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1 THE YOUTH’S 
MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, OF 


Fine Silk, Stiff and Soft Hats, 


A Fine Line of Boys’ Hats 
in all Colors. 


Our Goods may be purchased of Leading Dealers 
throughout New England. 


LAMSON & HUBBARD, °**sicc.cc""" 


Boston, Mass. 
A PURE AND DELICIOUS TABLE WATER. 


HYGEIA LITHIA WATER. 


One of the most effectual remedies known for RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GRAVEL, KIDNEY and BLADDER DISORDERS, DYSPEP- 
SIA, SICK-HEADACHE and GENERAL DEBILITY. 


The principal cause of above disorders is an excess of uric acid in the system, and Hygeia 
Lithia Water is the most reliable solvent of uric acid known. It is prepared under the super- 
vision of eminent chemists, with pure Hygeia Distilled Water as a base, and contains a large 
and always uniform amount of Lithium Carbonate. Vs os ; 

Hygeia Waters are endorsed by the highest medical authorities in this country and 
Europe. Send for Circulars, and ask your physician about it. 

Can be ordered through any fine grocer or druggist, or direct from 


C. S. CURTISS & CO., Agents, 60 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fashion Card Mailed 


FREE. 

















Dyspeptics 
Say: 


1 have tried almost everything, 
and am tired of spending money for 
things that do no good. 





We willmail free a sample of our digestive tablets 


an agreeable and perfectly harmless svbies@) * 
remedy for all gastric difficulties, which has g onl 
attained popularity in America within * 


the past years. It has cured thousands 
and will cure you. You can at least give it a trial when it costs nothing 
but the trouble of sending your address. 


Peptonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them, postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


SAVENA 


ELECTRO STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


SIZE, 20 x 24 INCHES. 

You can make no mistake in your selection 
from this choice list of engravings. Each ani 
every one making a beautiful picture to adorn 
the parlor cf any household. These pictures 
were executed by the most popular artists in the 
world: RosA BoNHEUR, R. Hicks, F. Rupavx, 
and other pictures by other Famous Artists. 


PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending to my address (on each 
package) by mail TEN (10) Wrappers, I will 
send to their address by mail their choice of 
one from the following list: 


THE SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT. No. 1. 


A grand study of facial expressions and attitudes, 
The scene is laid at the headquarters of a French garri- 
son. The Sergeant of the regiment is posing for a 
drawing of a full-length picture, surrounded by his 
interested brother officers in lounging attitudes. ‘Ihe 
favorite oe of gg gg is also an interested per 

. . : sonage.—By EMIL PORTER. 
Different from all others. It is| 
cre 0 0 e t THE STORY OF THE CASTLE. No. 2. 


Better than all others. There is | An old man (a sheep-tender, with long shepherd's 

. | Staff), seated on a rock surrounded by an interesting 
no washing compound or any group of four peasant children, and relating the story 
material used for cleaning that 





SAVENA 


Is the best Washing Powder. 


of an ancient castle (which he is pointing at) on the top 
of a distant hill. Sheep form the background. A per- 
fect study.—By T. HIDDEMANN. 


will cleanse everything  like| ASKING TOLL. No. 3. 
~ = be | A wood scene, rustic foot-bridge, spanning stream. 
Savena. If you are not noOw)| A buntsman is slyly asking a pretty maiden for toll, 


she stands leaning against rail of bridge, slyly looking 
up, a Lunting dog one side of stream and a pure white 
goat on the other form a pretty picture.—By F. Rupavx. 
EXPECTATION. No. 4. 
THE POACHER. No. 5. 
A MOTHER’S TREASURES. No. 6. 
MIGNON. No. 7. 
THE MORNING GREETING. No. 3. 
AN AMUSING NOVEL. No. 9. 
DEVOUT AFFECTION. No. 10. 
TOLL PAID. No. 11. 
AFTER THE HUNT. No. 12. 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND. No. 13. 


using Savena buy 10 packages 
and you will get full value for 
your money in Savena, and the 
beautiful engraving for nothing. 
In every package of Savena 
you will find a pamphlet giving 
you full description of the 
beautiful engravings. 

SNIPE-SHOOTING. No. 14. 


For Sale by all Grocers, GIPSY MAIDEN. No. 15. 


TEN WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 
Enclosed you will find ten wrappers for one of your Premiums. Please send me 
No. 6, “‘A Mother’s Treasures.’’ I have used Savena constantly for 3 years and find it 
superior to all other washing compounds. Have introduced it into several households. 
MRS. WM. F. GARDENER, Chapman Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

TEN WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 


I now send you ten wrappers. Please send me the picture engraving No. 3, “‘Ask- 
ing Toll." We use the Savena regularly, and there is nothing like it. Saves time and 


labor. Does:not injure the hands. NELLIE McGOUGH, Auburndale, Mass. 
TWENTY WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 


Enclosed find twenty wrappers for pictures No. 6, “‘A Mother's Treasures,” and 
No. 8, ‘‘Morning Greeting.”” I use Savena altogether and cannot do without it. 
MRS. C. D. MILLS, Hudson, Mass. 











NEW MAIL. 


New 1891 Grade. 


$100.00. 


WITH 


Cushion Tires and Tangent Spokes. 
HANDSOMEST AND BEST SAFETY. 


Cushion Tires annul all jar and vibration, and give 
life and elasticity to whole wheel. 

Tangent Spokes are used by all high grade 
wheels, and are stronger and handsomer than direct 
spokes. Always select them. 

Brazed Frame at every point. 
Garford Saddle. Handle Bars our own pattern. 
and well back to rider. 


Safest Boys’ Wheel, 


LITTLE GIANT. 


Only Boys Safety 
Having the Great Improvement of 


SPRING FORK. 
PREVENTING 


Favorite easy 
Low 











INJURY TO YOUNG RIDERS. 





The best high-priced men’s wheels are provided with either spring fork or cushion tires to 
prevent injury and fatigue from jar and vibration, but hitherto no boys’ wheel has had these im- 
provements, and consequently there has been objection to bicycle-riding by the young. This 
objection is now met and all liability to injury done away with by the application of an Easy Spring 
Fork to the popular Little Giant, annulling all jar and vibration and preventing any shock reaching 
the young rider, an improvement which parents will quickly recognize and appreciate. 

Concussion with any obstacle and constant vibration from the unevenesses of the road are 
annulled by the spring and not conveyed to the rider. 

The Little Giant is the ONLY boys’ wheel in the market having a spring fork, which makes 
it the Safest and Best, as well as the Favorite for 1891. 

By removing the top crossbar it is suitable for girls. 


Price, $35.00. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE. NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


WM. READ & SONS, 


We will forward by express securely crated. 


Standard Black Cheviot Suits, 


The Best Suit ever made for $10.00. 
WARRANTED ALL-WOOL AND FAST BLACK. ALL SHAPES AND SIZES. 


The Record Broken —Ten Thousand Suits Sold, 


Which means hereafter ten thousand firm patrons of the STANDARD. How is that 
for a starter? The growth in popularity of the BLACK CHEVIOT SUIT is wonderful. 


WHAT WHAT 
WE OTHERS 


SAY. SAY. 


During the past year the sale WHAT JOE QUINN SAYS. 
of our STANDARD BLACK 


Louis, Mo., Jan. 10, 1591. 
CHEVIOT Suits was enormous 





St. 

STANDARD CLOTHING CO: 
Gentlemen: While playing in Boston 
last season, I bought one of your STAND. 
ARD BLACK CHEVIOT SUITS, ani it did 
such splendid service (you know we base- 
ballists are hard on clothes), that I gladly 
give you this testimonial. I never had 4 
suit that wore so well, and shall get 

another on my arrival in your city. 


—something phenomenal in 
They 


went into every state and terri- 


the clothing business. 


JOE QUINN, 
Champion Second Baseman of the World. 


WHAT WM. PETERSON SAYS. 


26 MERCHANTS’ ROW. 


tory, and in no instance has 


there been a word of complaint. 












y, STANDARD CLOTHIN ot 
On the contrary, hundreds of Gentlemen Fite Scandal ING: edt 
Suit that I paid you $10 for last season Wa 
willing testimonials, commend- a weeal GAk tae aolaniess oh wort 
They don’t understand how you cat sell 
ing their great merit, have been them so cheap, and are disposed to look 





upon you as benefactors. 
WM. PETERSON 


sent to us. Manager Branch Postal Tel.grapb. 


‘i—_—— 


Price, $10.00 Suit. 
HOW TO GET THIS SUIT. 


If you live too far from Boston to come to our store 
and examine these goods, send us your Breast and 
Waist measure, and the length of inside Pant seam, with 
$10.00, and we will send you a suit that will fit you. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Standard Clothing Company, 





107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





395 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, is. 







































